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BY THE FOUNTAIN. 


Citron-shaded by the fountain, 
Weeping, weeping, sits Lili; 

For Yacoob is on the mountain 
Which o’erhangs the purple sea; 
And there's war upon the mountain, 

All above the purple sea. 


Every sound suggests the battle 
As the land-wind sinks and swells, 
Though ’tis but an infant's rattle, 
And the tinkling of the bells; 
‘Hush! O nurse, oh hush the rattle, 
And the tinkling of the bells.’ 


Yet the silence is depressing— 
’Tis the silence of the dead; 

And she clasps her babe, caressing 
Glowing cheek and golden head. 

‘Ah! that I were caressing 
His dear check and gol:len head! 


‘Yet, though my dear love be missing, 
Here I hold his counterpart!’ 
"Mid her weeping and her kissing, 
A swift footstep makes her start: 
Oh, the weeping and the kissing, 
As he clasps her to his heart!”’ 


THE ENGINEER. 


hame sir, was Matthew Price; mine is Benjamin 
Hardy. We were born within a few days of each other; 
bred up in the same village; taught at the same school. 1 
cannot remember the time when we were not close friends. 
Even as boys, we never knew what it was to quarrel. We 
had not a thought, we had not a_ possession, that was not in 
common. We would have stood by each other. fearlessly, to 
the death. It was such a friendship as one reads about 
sometimes in books: fast and firm as the great Tors upon our 
native moorlanas, true as the sun in the heavens. 

The name of our village was Chadleigh. Lifted high 
above the pasture flats which stretched away at our feet like 
a measureless green lake and melted into mist on the fur- 
thest horizon, it nestled, a tiny stone-built hamlet, in ashelt- 
ered hollow about midway between the plain and the plateau. 
Above us, rising ridge beyond ridge, slope beyond slope, 
spread the mountainous moor-country, bare and bleak for the 


His 


most part, with here and there a patch of cultivated field or | 
hardy plantation, and crowned highest of all with masses of 
huge grey crag, abrupt. isolated, hoary, and older than the 


| 
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deluge. ‘These were the Tors—Druids’ Tor. King’s Tor. 
(‘astle Tor, and the like; saered places, as I have heard, in 
the ancient time, where crownings, burnings, human sacri- 
fices; and all kinds of bloody heathen rites were performed. 
Bones, too, had been found there. and arrow-heads, and or- 
naments of gold and glass. I had a vague awe of the Tors 


in those boyish days, and would not have gone nearthem after . 


dark for the heaviest bribe. 

I have said that we were born in the same village. He 
wus the son of a small farmer. named William Price, and the 
oldest of a family of seven; 1 was the only child of Ephriam 
Hardy, the Chadleigh blacksmith—a well-known man in 
those parts, whose memory is not forgotten to thisday. Just 
so far as a farmer is supposed to be a bigger man than a 
blacksmith, Mat’s father might be said to havea better stand- 
ing than mine; but William Price, with his small holding 
and his seven boys. was, in fact, as poor as many a day- 
laborer; whilst, the blacksmith, well-to-do, bustling, popular, 
and open-handed, was a person of some importance in the 
place. All this, however, had nothing to do with Mat and 
myself. It never occurred to either of us that his jacket was 
out at elbows, or that our mutual funds came altogether from 
my pocket. It was enough for us that we sat on the same 
school-bench, conned our tasks from the same primer, fought 
each other's battles. sereened each other’s faults. fished, nut- 


ted, played truant, robbed orchards and birds’ nests together, 


and spent every half-hour, authorized or stolen, in each other’s 
society. It was a happy t.me; but it could not go on for 
ever. My father, being prosperous, resolved to put me for- 
ward in the world. I must know more, and do better than 
himself, 
Chadleigh not wide enough, for me. Thus it happened that 
[ was still swinging the satchel when Mat was whistling at 
the plough, and then at lust. when my future course was 
shaped out. we were separated, as it then seemed to us, for 
life. For, blacksmith’s son as I was. furnace and forge, in 
some form or other. pleased me best, and | chose to be a 
working engineer. So my father by-and-by apprenticed me 
to a Birmingham iron-master; and. having bidden farewell to 


Mat. and Chadleigh. and the grey old Tors in the shadow of 


which I had spent all the days of my life. | turned my face 
northwards and went over into ‘the Black country.” 

I am not going to dwell on this part of my story. Tlow I 
worked out the term of my apprenticeship; hovr, when | had 


served my full time and become a skilled workman. I tcok 


Mat from the plough and brought him over to the Black 
Country, sharing with him lodging, wages, experience—all. 


in short, that [ had to give; how he, naturally quick to learn 


The forge was not good enough, the little world of 
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and brimful of quiet energy, worked his way up a step at a 
time, and came by-and-by to be a “first- hand” in his own 
department; how, during all these years of change, and trial, 
and effort, the old boyish affection never wavered or weak- 
ened, bur went on, growing with our growth and strengthen- 
ing with our’strength—are facts which I necd do no more 
than outline in this place. : 

About this time—it will be remembered that I speak of 
the days when Mat and I were on the bright side of thirty 
—-it happened that our firm contracted to supply six first- 
class locomotives to run on the new line, then in process of 
construction, between Turin and Genoa. It was the first Ital- 
ian order we had taken. We had had dealings with France, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany; but never with Italy. The con- 
nection, therefore, was new and valuable—all the more valu- 
able because our Transalpine neighbors had but lately begun 
to lay down the iron roads, and would be safe to need more 
of our good English work as they went on. So the 
ham firm set themselves to the contract with a will, length- 
ened our working hours, increased our wages, took on fresh 
hands, and determined, if energy and promptitude could do 
it, to place themselves at the head of ra Italian labor-mar- 
ket, and stay there. They deserved and achieved success. 
The six locomotives were not only turned out to time, but 
were shipped, despatched, and delivered with a promptitude 
that fairly ceaeuk our Piedmontese consignee. I was nota 
little proud, you may be sure, whenI found my:elf appointed 
to superintend the ‘transport of the engines. Being allowed 
a couple of assistants, 1 contrived that Mat should be one of 
them; and thus we enjoyed together the first great holiday of 
our lives. 

It was a wonderful change for two Birmingham operatives 
fresh from the Black Country. The fairy city, with its cres- 
eent background of Alps; the port crowded with strange 
shipping; the marvelous blue sky and bluer sea; the painted 
houses on the quays; the quaint cathedral, faced with black 
and white marble; the street of jewellers, like an Arabian 
Nights’ bazar; the street of palaces, with its Moorish court- 
0 its fountains and vrange trees; the women veiled like 

rides; the galley-slaves chained two and two; the procession 
of priests and friars; the everlasting clangor of bells; the bab- 
ble of a strarige tongue; the singular lightness and brightness 
of the climate—made, altogether, such a combination of won- 
ders that we wandered about, the first day, in a kind of be- 
wildered dream, like children at a fair. Before that week 
ended, being tempted by the beauty of the place and the 
liberality of the pay. we had agreed t» take service with the 
Turin aud Genoa Railway Company, and to turn our backs 
upon Birmingham for ever. 

Then began a new life—a life so active and healthy, so 
steeped in fresh air and sunshine, that we sometimes mar- 
veled how we could have endured the gloom of the Black 
Country. We were constantly up and down the line: now at 
Genoa, now at Turin, taking trial trips with the locomotives, 
and placing our old experiences at the service of our new em- 
ployers. 

in the mean while we made Genoa our headquarters, and 
hired a couple of rooms over a small shop in a by-street slop- 
ing down to the quays. Such a busy little street—so steep 
and winding that no vehicles could pass through it, and so 
narrow that the sky looked like a mere strip of deep- blue rib- 
bon overhead! Every house in it, however,’ was a shop, 
where the oe encroached on the footway, or were piled 
about the door, or hung like tapestry from the balconies; and 


all day long, from dawn to dusk, an imecssant stream of pas- 


sers-by poured up and down betweon the port and the upper 
quarter of the city. 
Our landlady was the widow of a silver-worker, and lived 


by the sale of filigree ornaments, cheap jewelry, combs, fans, 
and toys in ivory and jet. She had an only daughter named 
Gianetta who served in the shop, and was simpiy the most 
beautiful woman I ever beheld. ' Looking back acro:s this 
weary chasm of years, and bringing her image before me (as 
I can and do) with all the vividness of life, 1 am unable, even 
now, to detect a flaw in her beauty. I do not attempt to de- 
scribe her. Ido not believe there is a poet living who could 
find the words to do it; but I once saw a picture that was 
somewhat like her (not half so lovely, but still like her), and, 
for aught | know, that picture is still hanging where [ last 
looked at it—upon the walls of the Louvre. It represented 
a woman with brown cyes and golden hair, looking over her 
shoulder into a circular talever teal by a bearded man in the 
background. In this man, as I then understood, the artist 
had painted his own portrait; in her, the portrait of the 
woman he loved. No picture that I ever saw was hal! so 
beautiful, and yet it was not worthy to be name in the same 
breath with Gianetta Coneglia. 

You may be certain the widow’s shop did not, want. for 
customers. All Genoa knew how fair a face was to be seen 
behind that dingy little counter; und Gianette, flirt as she 
was, had more lovers than she cared to remember, even by 
name. Gentle and simple, rich and poor, from the red-cap- 
ped sailor buying his earrings or his amulet, to the nobleman 
carelessly purchasing half the filigrees in the window, she 
treated them all alike—encouraged them, laughed at them, 
led them on and turned them off at her pleasure. She had 
no more heart than a marble statue; as Mat and I discovered 
by-and-by, to our bitter cost. 

I cannot tell to this day how it came about, or what first 
led me to suspect how things were going on with us both; 
but long before the waning of that autumn a coldness had 
sprung up between my friend and myself. It was nothing 
that could have been put into words. It was nothing that 
either of us could have explained or justified, to save his life. 
We lodged together, ate together, worked together, exactly 
as befure; we even tock our long evening’s walk together, 
when the day’s labor was ended; and except, perhaps, that 
we were more silent than of old, no mere looker-on could 
have detected a shadow of change. Yet there it was, silent 
and subtle, widening the gulf between us every day. 

It was not hisfault. He was too true and gentle-hearted 
to have willingly brought about such astate of } soem between 
us. Neither do I believe—fiery as my nature is—that it was 
mine. It was all hers—hers from first to last—the sin, and 
the shame, and the sorrow. 

If she had shown a fair and open preference for either of 
us, no real harm could have come of it. J would have put 
any constraint upon mysclf, and, Heaven knows! have 
borne any suffering, to see Mat really happy. I know that 
he would have done the same, and more if he could, for me. 
But Gianette cared not one sou for either. Shenever meant 
to choose between us. It gratified her vanity to divide us; 
it amused her to play with us. It would pass my power to 
tell how, by a thousand imperceptible shades of coquetry—by 
the lingering of a glance, the substitution of a word, the flit- 
ting of a smile—she contrived to turn our heads, and torture 
our hearts, and lead us on to love her. She deceived us 
both. She age tg us both up with hope; she maddened us 
with jealousy; she crushed us with despair. For my part, 
when I seemed to wake to a sudden sense of the ruin that 
was about our path and I saw how the trucst friendship that 
ever bound two lives together was drifting on to wreck and 
ruin, I asked myself whether any woman in the world was 
worth what Mat had been to meand Itohim. But this was 
not often. I was readier to shut my eyes upon the truth 
than to face it; and so lived on, willfully, in a pg # 
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Thus the autumn passed away, and winter came—the 
strange, treacherous Genoese winter, green with olive a 
Still, 
rivals at heart and friends on the surface, Mat and T lingered 
on in our lodging in the Vicolo Balba. Still Gianetta held 
us with her fatal wiles and her still more fatal beauty. At 
length there came a day when | felt [ could bear the horri- 
ble misery and suspense of it no longer. ‘The sun, | vowed, 
should not go down before [ knew my sentence. She must 
choose between us. She must either take me or let me go. 
T was reckless. | was desperate. | was determined to know 
the worst, or the best. Ifthe worst, | would at once turn iny 
back upon Genoa, upon her, upon all the pursuits and pur- 
poses of my past life, and begin the world anew. This I told 
her, passionately and sternly, standing before herin the little 
parlor at the back of the shop, one bleak December morning. 

“If it’s Mat whom you care for most,” | said, “tell me so 
in one word, and | will never trouble you again. — He is bet- 
ter worth your love. [am jealous and exacting; he is as 
trusting and unselfish as a woman. Speak, Gianetta; am [ 
to bid you good-bye forever and ever, or am [ to write home 
to my mother in England, bidding her pray to God to bless 
the woman who has promised to be my wife ?” 

“You plead your friend's cause well,” she replied, haught- 
ily. ‘Matteo ought to be grateful. This is more than he 
ever did for you.” 

“Give me my answer, for pity’s sake,” I exclaimed, ‘‘and 
let me go!” 

“You are free to go or stay, Signor Inglese,” she replied. 
“Tam not your jailor.” 

“Do you bid me leave you?” 

‘Beata Madre! not I.” 

“Will you marry me, if [stay ?”’ 

She laughed aloud—such a merry, mocking, musical 
laugh, like a chime of silver bells! 

‘You ask too much,” she said. 

“Only what you have led me to hope these five or six 
months past !”’ 

“That is just what Matteo says. 
are |” 

“Oh, Gianetta,” [ said, passionately, “be serious for one 
moment! Il ama rough fellow, it is true—not half good 
enough or clever enough for you; but I love you with my 
whole heart, and an Emperor could do no more.” 

“Tam glad of it.” she replied; “I do not want you to love 
me less.” 

“Then you cannot wish to make me wretched ! 
promise me 

“T promise nothing,” said she, with another burst of laugh- 
ter; “except that I will not marry Matteo!’ 

Except that sh2 would not marry Matteo! Only that. 
Not a word of hope for myself. Nothing but my friend’s 
condemnation. 1 might get comfort, and selfish triumph, 
and some sort of base assurance out of that, if 1 could. And 
to my shame, I did. I grasped at the vain encouragement, 
and; fool that | was! let her put me off again unanswered. 
From that day, I gave up all effort at self-control, and let 
myself drift blindly on—to destruction. 

At length things became so bad between Mat and myself 
that it seemed as if an open rupture must be at hand. We 
avoided each other, scarcely exchanged a dozen sentences in 
a day, and fell away from all our old familiar habits. At 
this time—I shudder to remember it !—there were moments 
when I felt that I hated him. 

Thus, with the trouble deepening and widenivg between 
us day by day, another month or five weeks went by; and 
February came; and, with February, the Carnival. They 
said in Genoa that it was a particularly dull carnival; and so 
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it must have been; for, save a flag or two hung ont im some 
of the principal streets, anda sort of festa look about the 
women, there were no special indications of the season. It 
was, I think, the second day when, hiving been on the line 
all the morning, | returned to Genoa at dusk, and t> my sur- 
prise. found Mat Price on the platform. He eame up to me. 
and laid his haud on wy arm. | 

“You are in late,” he said. “I have been waitiug for you 
three-quarters of an hour. Shall we dine together to day 7” 

Lwpulsive as | am. this evidence of returning good will, 
at once called up my better feelings. 

“With all my heart, Mat,” L replied; -‘shall we go to 
(iozzoli’s ?” 

“No, no,” he said, hurriedly. “Some quieter place—ome 
place where we can talk. | have something to say to you.” 

I noticed now that he looked pale and agitated, and an 
uneasy sense of apprehension stule upon me We decided 
on the * Peseatore,”’ a little out-of-the-way trattoria, down near 
the Molo Veechio. There, in a dingy salon, frequented 


chiefly by seamen, and redolent of tobacco, we ordered our 


simple dinner. Mat scarcely swallowed a morsel; but, cal- 
ling presently for a bottle of Sicilian wine, drank eagerly. 

“Well, Mat,” L said, as the last dish was room 9 on the 
table, what news have you?” 

“Bad.” 

“T guessed that from your face.” 

“Bad for you—bad for me. Gianetta.”’ 

of Gianetta ?” 

He passed his hand nervously across his lips. 

“(Cianetta is false—worse than false,” he said, in a hoarse 
voice. “She values an honest man’s heart just as she values 
a flower for her hair—wears it for a day, then throws it aside 
for ever. She has cruelly wronged us both.” 

“In what way? Good Heaven speak out!” 

“In the worst way that a woman can wrong those who love 
her. She has sold herself to the Marchese Loredano.” 

The blood rushed to my head and face in a burning tor- 
rent. I could searcely see, and dared not trust myself’ to 
speak. 

“IT saw her going towards. the Cathedral,’ he went on, 
hurriedly. ‘‘lt was about three hours ago. I[ thought she 
might be going to confession, so I hung back and followed 
her at a distance. When she got inside, however, she went 
straight to the back of the pulpit, where this man was wait- 
ing for her. You remember him—an old man who used to 
haunt the shop a month or two back. Well, secing how 
deep in conversation they were, and how they stood close 
under the pulpit with their backs towards the church, I fell 
into a passion of anger and went straight up the aisle, intend- 
ing to say or do something: I scarcely knew what; but at all 
events, to draw her arm through mine, and take her home. 
When I came within a few feet, however, and found only a 
big pillar between myself and them, | paused. They could 
not see me, nor [ them; but I could hear their voices dis- 
and—and I listened.” 

“Well, and you heard 2 

“The terms of a shameful bargain—beauty on the one 
side, gold on the other; so many thousand franes a year; a 
villa near Naples Pah! it makes me sick to repeat it.” 

And, with a shudder, he poured out another glass of wine 
and drank it at a draught. 

“After that,” he said, presently, “I made an effort to 
bring her away. The whole thing was sv cold-blooded, so 
deliberate, so shameful, that I felt I had only to wipe her 
out of my memory, and leave her to her fate. I stole out of 
the cathedral, and walked abeut-here by the sea for ever so 
long, trying to get my thoughts straight. Then I remem- 


bered you, Ben; and the recollection of how this wanton had — 
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enne between us and broken up our lives drove me wild. So 
| went up to the station and waited for you. I felt you ought 
to know it all; and—and I thought, perhaps, that we might 
go back to England together.” ae 

“The Marchese Loredano !” 

It was all that I could say; all that [ could think. 
Mat had just said of himself, I felt “like one stunned.” 

“There is one other thing I may as well tell you,” he 
added, reluctantly, “if only to show you how false a woman 
can be. We—we were to have been married next month.” 

“We? Who? What do you mean ?” 

“IT mean that we were to have been married—(ianetta 
and [.”’ 

A sudden storm of rage, of scorn, of incredulity, swept 
over me at this, and seemed to carry my senses away. 

“You!” Leried. “Gianetta marry you! I don’t believe 
it.” 

“I wish I had not believed it,” he replied, looking up as 
if puzzled by my vchemence. ‘But she promised me; and I 
thought, when she promised it, she meant it.” 

“She told me, wecks ago, that she would never be your 
wife 

His cvlor rose, his brow darkened; but when his answer 
came, it was as calm as the last. 

“Indeed!” he said. ‘Then it is only one baseness more. 
She told me that she had refused you; and that was why we 
kept our engagement secret.” . 

Tell the truth, Mat Price,” I said, well nigh beside wy- 
self with suspicion. “Confess that every word of this is 
false! Confess that Gianetta will not listen to you, and that 
you are ufraid I may succeed where you have failed. As 
perhaps I shall—as perhaps I shall, after all !” 

“Are you mad?” he exclaimed. ‘What do you mean?” 

“That I believe it’s just a trick to get me away to Eng- 
land—that I don’t credit a syllable of your story. You're a 
liar, and I hate you!” 

He rose, and, laying one hand on the back of his chair, 
looked me sternly in the face. 

“If yon were not Benjamin Hardy,” he said, deliberately, 
“T would thrash you within an inch of your life.” 

The words had no sooner passed his lips than I sprang at 
him. I have never becn able distinctly to remember what 
followed. A curse—a blow—a struggle—a moment of blind 
fury—a cry—a confusion of tongues—a circle of strange 
fuces. Then I see Mat lying back in the armsof a bystander; 
myself tremblirg and bewildered—the knife dropping from 
my grasp; blood upon the floor; blood upon my hands; blood 
upon his shirt. And then I hear those dreadful words: 

“Oh, Ben, you have murdered me!” 

' Tie did not die—at least, not there and then. He was 
carried to the nearest hospital, and lay for some weeks be- 
tween life and death. His case, they said, was difficult and 
dangerous. ‘The knife had gone in just below the collar- 
bone, and pierced down into the lungs. He was notallowed 
t» speak or turn—scarcely to breathe with freedom. He 
might not even lift his head to drink. I sat by him day 
and night all through that sorrowful time. I gave up my 
situation on the railway; I quitted my lodging in the Vicolo 
Balba; I tried to forget that such a woman as Gianetta Con- 
oglia had ever drawn breath. I lived only for Mat; and he 
tried to live more, I believe, for my sake than his own. 
Thus, in the bitter silent hours of pain and penitence, when 
no hand but mine approached his lips or smoothed his pillow, 
the old friendship came back with even more than its old 
trust and faithfulness. He forgave me, fully and freely; and 
I would thankfully have given my life for him. 

At length there came one bright spring morning, when, 
dismissed as convalescent, he tottered out through the hos- 
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pital gates, leaning on my arm, and feeble as an infant. He 
was not cured; neither, as I then learned to my horror and 
anguish, was it possible that he ever could be cured. He 
might live, with care, for some years; but the lungs were 
injured beyond hope of remedy, and a strong or healthy man 
he could never be again. ‘These, spoken aside to me, were 
the parting words of the chief physician, who adviscd me to 
take him further south without delay. 

I took him to a little coast-town called Rocca, some thirty 
miles beyond Genoa—a sheltered lonely place along the 
Riviera, where the sea was even bluer than the sky, and the 
cliffs were green with strange tropical plants, cacti, and aloes, 
and Egyptian palms. Here we lodged in the house of a 
small tradesman; and Mat, to use his own words, “set to 
work at getting well in good earnest.’’ But, alas! it was a 
work which no earnestness could forward. Day after day 
he went down to the beach, and sat for hours drinkine the 
sea air and watching the sails that came and went in the 
offing. By-and-by he could go no further than the garden 
of the house in which we lived. A little later, and he spent 
his days on a couch beside the open window, waitiog patier:tly 
for the end. Ay, for the end! It had come tothat. He was 
fading fast, waning with the waning summer, and conscious 
that the Reaper was at hand. His whole aim now was to 
soften the agony of my remorse, and prepare me for what 
must shortly come. 

“TI would not live longer, if I could,” he said, lying on his 
couch one summer evening, and looking up to the stars. “If 
I had my choice at this moment, I would ask to go. I should 
like Gianetta to know that I forgave her.” 

“She shall know it,” I said, trembling suddenly from head 
to foot. | 

He pressed my hand. 

‘‘And you'll write to father?” 

“T will.” 

I had drawn a little back, that he might not sec the tears 
raining down my cheeks; but he raised himself on his elbow; 
and looked round. 

“Don’t fret, Ben,” he whispered; laid his head back wear- 
ily upon the. pillow—and so died. 

And this was the end of it. This was the end of all that 
made life life to me. I buried him there, in hearing of the 
wash of a strange sea on a strange shore. I stayed by the 
grave till the priest and the bystanders were gone. I saw 
the earth filled in to the last sod, and the gravedigger stamp it 
down with hisfeet. Then,and not till then I felt that I had lost 
him for ever—the friend I had loved,and hated,and slain. Then, 
and not till then, [ knew that all rest, and joy, and hope 
were over forme. From that moment my heart hardened 
within me, and my life was filled with loathing. Day and 
night, land and sea, labor and rest, food and sleep, were alike 
hateful tome. It was the curse of Cain, and that my bro- 
ther bad pardoned me made it lie none the lighter. Peace 
on earth was for me no more, and goodwill towards men was 
dead in my heart forever. Remorse softens some natures; 
but it poisoned mine. I hated all mankind but above all 
mankind I hated the woman who had come between us two 
and ruined both our lives. 

He had bidden me seek her out, and be the messenger of 
his forgivencss. I had sooner have gone down to the port 
of Grenoa and taken upon me the serge cap and shotted 
chain of any galley-slave at his toil in the public works; but 
for all that I did my best to obey him. I went back alone 
and on foot. [I went back intending to say to her; “Gianetta 
Coneglia, he forgave you; but God never willf’ But she 
was gone. The little shop was let toa fresh occupant; and 
the neighbors only knew that mother and daughter had left 
the place quite suddenly, and that Gianetta was supposed to 
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be under the “protection” of the Marchese Loredano. How 
I made inquiries here and there—how I heard that they had 
yone to Naples—and how, being restless and reckless of my 
time, I worked my passage ina l’rench steamer, and followed 
her—how, having found the sumptuous villa that was now 
hers, I Jearned that she had left there some ten days and gone 
to Paris, where the Marchese was ambassador for the Two 
Sicilies—how, working my passage back again to Marseilles, 
and thence, in part by th. river and part by rail, I made my 
way to Paris—how, day after day, I paced the streets and the 
parks, watched at the ambassador’s gates, followed his car- 
riage, and at last, after weeks of waiting, discovered her ad- 
dress—how, having written to request an interview, her serv- 
ants spurned me from her door,and flung my letter in my 
face—how, looking up at her windows, I then, Mstead of for- 
giving, solemnly cursed her with the bitterest curses my 
tongue could devise—and how, this done, I shook the dust 
of Paris from my feet, and became a wanderer upon the face 
of the earth, are facts which I have now no space to tell. 

The next six or cight years of my life were shifting and 
unsettled enough. A morvse and restless man, | took employ- 
ment here and there as opportunity offered, turning my hand 
to many things and caring little what [ earned, so long as the 
work was hard and the change incessant. ‘First of all I en- 
gaced myself as chief engineer on one of the French steamers 
plying between Marscilles aud Constantinople. At Constan- 
tinople 1 chang d to one of the Austrian L'oyd’s boats, and 
worked for some time to and from Alexandria, Jaffa, and those 
parts. After that, [ fell in with a party of Mr. Layard’s men 
at Cairo, and sv went up the Nile and took a turn at the ex- 
eavations of the mound of Nimroud. Then J beeamea work- 
ing engitieer on the new desert line between Alexandria and 
Suez; and by-aud-by | worked my passage wut to Bombay, 
and tuok service as an engine fitter on one of the great In- 
dian railways. I stayed a long time in India; that is to s.y, 
I stayed nearly two years, which was a long time for me; and 
I might not even have left s» soon, but forthe war that was 
declared just then with Russia. That tempted me. — For 
I loved danger and hardship as other men love safety and 
ease; and as for my life, | had sooner have parted with it 
than have kept it, any day. So [ came straight back to 
Englend; betook myseif to Portsuouth, where my testimo- 
nials at ovee preured me the of berth | wanted. I 
went out to the (rimea inthe engine room of one of her Ma- 
jesty's war steamers, 

L served with the fleet, ef course, wile the war listed; 
and when it was over. went wandering off again, re 
joicing in my liberty. This time I weit to Canada, and 
after working on a railway then in progress near the Amert- 
can frontier, I presently psssed over tito the States; jour- 
neyed from north to south; er ssed the Rocky Mountains; 
tried a month or two of life in the gold country; and then, 
being seized with a sudden aching, unaccountable longing 
to re visit that solitary grave so far away ou the Italian coast, 
I turned my face once ‘nore towards Kurupe. 

Poor little grave! I found it rank with weeds, the cross 
half shattered, the inscription half effaced. was as if no 
one had loved him, or remembered him. | went back to the 
house in which we had lodged together. The same people 
were still living there. and made me kindly welcome. I 
stayed with them fur some weeks. 1 weeded, and planted, 
and trimmed the grave with wy own hands, and set up a 
fresh cross in pure white marble. 
rest that I had known since [ laid him there; and when at 
last J shouldered my knapsack and set forth again to battle 
with the world, L promised myself that, God willing, 1 would 
ereep back to Rocca, when my days drew near to ending, 
and be buried by his side. 


It was the first season of 


From hence, being, perhaps, a little less inclined than foy- 
meriy for very distant parts,and willing to keep within reach of 
the grave, I went ne further than Mantua, where I engaged 
as an engine-driver on the linc, then not long completed, be- 
tween that city and Venice. Somehow, although I had been 
trained to the working engincering, I preferred in these days 
to earn my bread by driving. _I liked the excitement of it, 
the sense of power, the rush of the air, the roar of the fire, 
the flitting of the landscape. Aboveall, I enjoyed to drive a 
night express. ‘The worse the weather, the better it suited 
with my sullen temper. For I was as hard, and harder than 
ever. The years had done nothing to soften me. They had 
only confirmed all that was blackcst and bitterest in my 
heart. 

i continued pretty faithful to the Mantua line, and had 
been working on it steadily for more than seven months 
when that which Iam now about to relate took place. 

It was in the month of March. The weather had been 
unsettied four some days past, and the nights stormy; and at 
one point along the line, near Ponte di Brenta, the waters 
had risen and swept away some seventy yards of embank- 
nent. Since this accident, the trains had all been obliged to 
stop at a certain spot between Padua and Ponte di Brenta, 
and the passengers, with their luggage, had thence to be 
transported in all kinds of vehicles, by a circuitous country 
road, to the nearest station on the other side of the gup, 
where another train and engine awaited them. This, of 
course, caused great confusion and annoyance, put all our 
time-tables wrong, and subjected the public to a larg> amount 
of inconvenience. In the meanwhile an army of navvies 
was drifted to the spot, and worked day and night to repair 
the damage. At this time | was driving two through trains 
each day, namely, one from Mantua to Venice in the early 
morning, and a return train from Venice to Mantua in the 
afternoon—x tulerably full day’s work, covering about one 
hundred and ninety miles of ground, and occupying beween 
ten an eleven hours. I was, therefore, not b st pleased, when 
on the third or fourth day after the accident, I was informed 
that, in addition t» my regular allowance of work, [ should 
that evening be required to drive a special train to Venice. 
This specia) train, consisting of an engine, a single carriage 
anda break-van, was to jeave the Mantua platform at eleven; 
at Padua the passengers were to alight and find post-chaises 
waiting to convey them to Donte di Brenta; at Ponte di 
Brenta another engine, carriage. and break-van were to be 
in readiness, [ was charged to accompany them through- 
out. 

“Corpo di Baceo,” said the clerk who gave me my orders, 
“you need not look s» black, man. You are certain of a 
handsome gratuity. Do you know who goes with you: ’ 

“Not 1.” 

“Not you, indeed! 
Neapolitan ambassador.” 

stanmered. ‘What Loredano? 
a Marchese——’”’ 

“Certo. Tle was the Marchese Loredano some years ago; 
but he has come into his dukedom since then.” 

‘Tle must be a very old man by this time.” 

“Yes, he isold; but what of that? Ile is as hale, and 
bright, and stately as ever. You have seen him before?” 

“Yes.” | said, turning away; “I bave seen hiu—years 


Why it’s the Duca Loredanec, the 


‘i here was 


‘You have heard of his marriage?” 

I shook my hea i. 

The clerk chuckled. rubbed his hands, and shruzced h’s 
shoulders. 

“An extraordinary affair,” he said. 
esclandre at the time. 


Made «a trem:ndous 
Ile married his mnistress— quite 
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common, vulgar girl—a Genoaese—very handsowe; but not 
received, of course. Nobody visits her.” 

Married her!’ I exclaimed. “Impossible.” 

“True, assure you.” 

I put my hand to my head. 
or a blow. 

“Does she—dves she go to-night?” 1 faltered. 

“() dear, yes—zves everywhere with him—never lets him 
You'll see her—la belle Duchessa!”’ 

With this my informant laughed, ant rubbed his hands 
araiu,and went back to his office. 

The day went by. ] scareely know how, except that my 
whole soul was ina tumult of rage and bitterness. I returned 
from my afternoon's work about 7.25, and at 10.30 L was once 
ariin atthe station. I had examined the engine; given in- 
structions t» the Fochista, or stoker, about the fire; seen to 
the supply of oil; and got all in readiness, when, just as 1 was 
ubout te compare my wateh with the clock in the ticket- 
office, a hand was laid upon my arm, and a voice in my car 
sid: 

“Are you the engine driver who ts going on with this special 
train | 

had never seen the speaker before. was a small. 
dark man, muffled up about the throat, with blue glasses. a 
large black beard, and his hat drawn low upon hiseyes. | 

“You are a poor man, 1 suppose,” he said. in a quick, 
eager whisper. “and, like other poor men, would not object 
to be better off. Would vou like to earn a couple of thousand 
florins 7” 

“In what way 7” 

Hush!’ You are to stop at Padua, are you not, and to 
go on again at Ponte di Brenta 

nodded. 

“Suppose you did nothing of the kind. Suppose, instead 
of turning off the steam. you jump off the engine, and Ict the 
train run on?” 

“Impossible. There are seventy yards of embankment 
gone, and 

“Basta! T know that. Save yourself, and let the train 
run on. It would be nothing but an accident.” 

[ turned hot and cold; T trembled; my heart beat fast, and 
my breath failed. 

“Why do you tempt faltered. 

“For Italy's sake,” he whispered; “for liberty’s sake. | 
know you are no Italian; but, for all that, you may be a 
friend. This Loredano is one of his country’s. bitterest 
enemies. Stay, here are the two thousand florins.” 

I thrust his hand back fiercely. 

*“No—no.”” L said. “No blood-money. If I do it. Ido it 
neither for Italy nor fer money; but for vengeance.’’ 

For vengeance !” he repeated. 

At thix moment the signal was given for backing up to the 


I felt as if | lad had a fall 


platform. 1 sprang to my place upon the engine without a 
word. When | again looked towards the spot where he had 


been standing, the stranger was gone. 
I saw them take their places—Duke and Duchess, secre- 
tary and priest, valet and maid. I saw the station-master 


bow them into the carriage, and stand, bareheaded, beside | 


the door. | could not distinguish their faces; the platform 
was too dusk, and the glare from the engine fire was too 
strong; but | recognized her stately figure, and the poise of 
her head. Had | not been told who she was, I should have 
known her by those traits alone. Then the guard’s whistle 
shrilled out. and the station-master made his last bow; I 
turned the steam on; and we started. 

My blood was on fire. [ no longer trembled or hesitated. 
| felt as if every nerve was iron, and every pulse instinct 
with deadly purpose. She was in my power, and I would be 
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revenged. She should die—she, for whom I had stained my 
soul with my friend’s blood! She should die, in the plenti- 
tude of her wealth and her beauty. and no power upon earth 
should save her ! 

The stations flew past. [| put on more steam; I bade the 
fireman heap in the coke, and stir the blazing mass. I would 
have outstripped the wind, had it been possible. Faster 
and fuster—hedges and trees, bridges and stations, flashed 
past—villages no sooner seen than gone—telegraph wires 
twisting, and dipping, and twining themselves in one, with 
the awful swiftness of our pace! Faster and faster, till the 
fireman at my side looks white and scarred, and refuses to 
add more fuel to the furnace. Faster and faster, till the 
wind rushes in our faces and drives the breath back upon 
our line. 

1 would have scorned to save myself. Ll imeant to die with 
the rest. Mad as | was—and IL believe from my very soul 
that I was utterly mad for the time—TI felt a passing pang 
of pity for the old man and his suite. I would have saved 
the poor fellow at my side, too, if | could; but the pace at 
which we were going made excape impossible. 

Vinceuza was passed—a mere confused vision of lights. 
Pojana flew by. At Padua, but nine miles distant, our pas- 
senyvers were tu alight. | saw the fireman’s face turned up- 
vn me in remonstrance; | saw his lips move, though I vies 2 
not hear a word; I saw his expression change suddenly from 
remonstrance to a deadly terror, and then—merciful Heaven! 
then, for the first time, T saw that he and I were no longer 
alone upon the engine. 

There was a third mau—a third man standing on my right 
hand, as the fireman was standing on my left—a tall, stal- 
wart man, with short curling hair, and a flat Seotch cap 
upon hishead. As I fell back in the first shock of surprise, 
he stepped nearer; took my place at the engine, and turned 
the steam off. I opened my lips to speak to him; he turned 
his head slowly, and looked me in the face. 

Matthew Price! 

L uttered one long wild ery, flung my arms wildly up above 
my head, and fell as if 1 had been smitten with an ax. 

L am prepared for the objections that may be made to my 
stury. Lexpect asa matter of course, to be told that this 
wis an optical illusion, or that [ was suffering from a pressure 
on the brain, or even that | labored under an attack of tem- 
porary insanity. have heard all these arguments before, 
and, if Timay be forgiven for saying so, [ have no desire to 
hear them again. My own mind has been made up upon 
this subject for many a year. All that | can say—all that I 
I:now is—that Matthew Price came back from the dead to 
save my soul and the lives of those whom I, in my guilty 
rago, would have hurricd to destruction. I believe this as 
I believe in the mercy of Ifeaveu and the forgiveness of re- 
pentant sinners. 


LOCKE'S MACBETH MUSIC. 


The third movement opens with a recitutico chanted by a 
weird spirit on the words ‘‘Hecate, Hecate, Hecate come 


away.” This call is answered by Heeate in recitetivo with 


“Hark; lm coming.” Both ofthese recitativos were rendered 
with cffect. 

The ara “My little airy spirit, see, see, see,” sung in 
three-four time, is a singular and descriptive melody; and 
was delivered by Mr. Hardie in cxcellent style. 

This solo is foliowed by another spirit recitativo, again 
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calling ‘Hecate, Hecate.”” The call ig answered by Hecate, 
with the words, “Thy chriping voice I hear, so pleasing to 
mine ear.’ 

This solo way sung by Mr. Hardie in good style and effect. 
Hecate. then declaims, “Where's Puckle?” Third witch 
steps forward and answers “Here.” Hecate again “Where's 
Stradling?” Second witch answers “Here.” First witch— 
Mrs. Careless—declaims “And Hopper, too; and Heliway, 
too, we want but you.” The whole of these supernatural 
witch recitativos were rendered with singular and fantastic 
effect. The chorus “Come away,’—which followed—is an 
exulting spiritoso and eccelerando division, and was delivered 
by the choral body in fine jabilantic style. 

After a short interlude, Hecate commences the semi-7 ecita- 
tivo “With new fall’n dew from church -yard yew, [ will but 
*noint, and then I'll mount.”” A short symphon , and He- 
cate follows with ‘Now I’m furnished for my flight.” These 
semi-recititavos are the preparation for Hecate’s arial flight, 
and during the preparation, we have a most singular but 
well interpreted interlude, which introduces the aria “Now 
I go, now I fly, Malkin, my sweet spirit and 1.” All these 
recitativos were faithfully interpreted by Mr. Hardie. 

The following is a magnificent canonical chorus ‘We fly 
by night,” which rendition, by the choral body, was both 
spirited and precise in time; and they were rewarded by a 
burst of applause from the audience. 

The movement finale opens with a descriptive symphoni- 
cal introduction; at the end, Hecate declaims, * Black spirits 
and white, red spirits and gray, mingle, ye that mingle may.’ 
The chorus follows with the same words, which was effective- 
ly rendered by Mr. Hardie and the choral body. The next 
choral composition, “Around, around,” is a difficult canoni- 
cal imitation, and requires much care and attention in its 
performance, as the dancing must be in time with the imita- 
tion. At the end of the imitation, there is a long accented 
note. This is held while the other parts are proceeding with 
the subject, and, if this accent is not kept, confusion is the 
result. We have heard it rendered in excellent style at our 
Theatre, but on this occasion, through the absence of some 
of the choral members at the rehearsal, it did not go so 
smooth as we would have wished. We shall here remark 
that the whole of our choral body should take much pride in 
attending the rehearsals of such music as Locke's, so that 
every part and portion should have its proper rendition, as 
it will give them great fume. We certainly do consider that 
they ought to second the exertions of their choral conduc- 
tor, Professor Careless, who is always realy to give them 
his time for the preparation of classical mu-ic. We will re- 
turn to our subject. 

An incantation follows what we herve deseribed above. 
At the opening of the incantation, the first witch steps for- 
ward recitat‘vo, declaims, **[lere’s the blood of a bat.”’ 
Hecate answers, “Oh! put in th t, put in that.” Second 
witch, “‘There’s lizard’s brain.”” Hecate, “Put in a grain.” 
First witch, “Here’s juice of toad.” The last incantation 
recitativo is followed by the chorus, “Put in all these,” which 
rendition of this chorus heightened the effect of the weird 
charming devilry. At,the end, Hecate steps forward and 
declaims, ‘Hold, here’s three ounces of a red hair’d wench.” 
This is followed by a loud scream from the witches, and the 
incantation is finished, and the chorus “Around, around” is 
again repeated; and this time, more attention was given to 
the accent, which rendered the singing and dancing in mach 
better style. 

We have heard Locke’s Macbeth music in England, and 
in first class theatres, and we can say in all truth that, when 
our choristers are up to the mark by practice—as we havo 
heard them—they are hard to beat; and’ we believe they 


would stand in a favorable position by the side of choral! 
bodies in England or the States; 
_| tradicts us. 

We had almost forgotten tu mention that the effect of the 
whole of this splendid music was much nided by the orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

On Thursday evening, October wth, Shakspeare’s great 
trugedy of Macbeth was again put upon the boards with 
Locke’s original music. 

As we have said so much in this and our last number, on 
this immortal composition and its fine interpretation on Mon- 
day evening, September 20th, by the principal singers, cho- 


ral body, and the band—with the few exceptions named—. 


we will conclude our review by saying that we have never 
heard it rendered (in this city or in Englund) -vith more ex- 
pression, correct intonation, and precision in time, than we did 
on Thursday evening, October 7th. All praise is due to Mrs. 
Careless, Mr. Iardie, the choral body, Professor Careless and 
his orchestra for the fine rendition they gave us of Locke's 
music on the above evening. 


THOUGHTS ON THE AGE. 


BY T. B. H. STENHOUSE. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE UTAM MACAZINE. 


One of the great benefits derivable from the dev eloptirent 
of the science of telegraphy has been the facility of interna- 
tional communication. . In the “days of old,” when couriers 
were tie only means of intercourse between governnien's, 
there was incessant misunderstanding, and war was more 
often the general condition of the nations than peace; but now 
that the electric wire flashes instant thoughts from court to 
court, the chances of war from misunderstanding are scarcely 
possible. 

In the daily uses of this discovery alone, the world we live 
in has positively advanced further in the facilities of social 
civilization and development than all the progress in that 
direction of any previous dozen centuries. 

The gratification of being in instant commun.eation with 
the most remote nations.is both wonderful and enchanting 
for the mind to experience—it is the sweetness of passine 
thought; but the actual fact is innumerable and ine: <pressible 
benefits. So multifarious are its blessings that the mind is 
lost in admiration in sceking to grasp its applications in the 
every-day phases of life. In its possible use, space is annihi- 
lated and distance is unknown. On the antipodes of the 
globe, brother is as near to brother as in adjoining »part- 
ments in “the dear old house at home.” There are now no 
wanderers on the earth—there need not be. The lightuing's 
dart traverses plains, mountains and seas, and at the on | uf 
the wire, true and sympathetic hearts can beat harmoniously 
as one, a8 warmly at the tick, tick of the key. as if the dear 
tongue's sweetest sound vibrated on the listeving ear. 


INTELLECTUAL CULTURE—A cultivated niind may be 
said to have infinite stores: oi innocent gratific:ition. Kvcry- 
thing may be made interesting to it, by becoming a subject 
of thought. or inquiry. Books, regarded nievely as a griitifi 
cation, are worth more than all the luxuries en earth. A 
taste for literature secures cheerful occupation for the une:- 
ployed and Jan-uid hours of life; and how many persons in 
these hours, for want of innocent resources, are now impelled 
to coarse pleasure. 
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And we care net who cou- 
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THE TRUE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TERRITORY. 


It isa neccssary truth, well understood by the commercial 
world, that any country or district that would have sufficient 
cash or currency in its midst, should, first and foremost, de- 
vote its labors in developing those resources which will com- 
wand the largest outside market, and thus establish a basis 
for obtaining the money that it needs; and it is further un- 
derstood, that all home manufactures or products in which 
such country is not likely to be able to compete to advan- 
tage, with other places, and which must, thercfore, be con- 
fined mainly to internal exchange, are matters of secondary 
importance, as they must draw their sustenance from those 
products which have a sale in the outside world. 

Every country needs a certain amount of moncy to keep 
it going, and there are only two ways of obtaining it. It 
must cither be dug out of its mines, and coined, or obtained 
from other places b7 the sale of such articles, of which it has 
a special surplus—which product or products it should, of 
course, develop before all others, because upon that the life 
blood of the rest depend. Internal exchanges are nothing 
but accessyries to prosperity, and not the principle causes 
thereof, as they flourish on the use of the money drawn into 
the country by the sale of those specialties, which go abroad. 
It is, therefvre. clear that all localities which do not develop 
something in large quantities, which will command an out- 
side market, must fall back to a greater or less extent upon 
the miserable and cumbrous system of trade,” as money will 
be out of the question. 

All countries before they can be rich, must, therefore, 
develop some specialty or product of which they have a great 


— surplus for sale, or remain poor. The reason why we have 


| 


| 
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had so little cas: in Utah for so long a period, and have had 
to do so much upon tre hateful “trade” system, is, simply, 
beeause we have, as yet, developed no specialty. We have, 
therefore, had nothing in any great amount to sell, and con- 
sequently no money in exchange; and we mustalways remain 
equally poor until we can develop some product of which we 
have a great surplus. We repeat, the development of ‘* Home- 
Manufactures” cannot help us in this respect, unless they are 
of such magnitude as tu create us a grand depdt of supply to 
other places, and, as we have shown in our late article on 
“Our Workmen's Wages,” this is not likely to be the case 
with any of the home manufactures at present engaging our 
attention. Our Territory is of such a nature that our man- 
ufactures must necessarily be extremely limited in material, 
and consequeutly in their sale. What we need, is to produce 
something which we are fitted by nature to supply in large 
proportions, and by competing with the world, command a 
coustant supply of the money requisite to keep the Territory 
wing. When we have developments of this kind in opera- 
tiva which will put this money in the hands of the commun- 
ity,“we cin then start all the Factories we please, and keep 
them going easily enough by internai sale. To start theur 
hefora we have, is to begin at the wrong end. Home-manu- 


factures are proper things to have amongst us, and should by 
all means be encouraged, but they will fail to produce the re- 
sults we desire unless we can insure the cash in the Territory 
necessary to pay their workmen and keep them alive. They 
are miserable and unprofitable affairs—as many persons have 
experienced—when the expenses of repairing and replacing 
machinery, and payment of capitalist and workmen has 
mainly to be met by exchanging with other home products. 

The question then arises—Have we a snecialty of the kind 
in this Territory that will bring us the money we need, and 
in what does it consist? In other words, wherein are we spe- 
cially fitted by Nature to compete with other places. Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Missouri, have their distinct facilities 
over the rest of the continent. Wherein has Providence 
fittea us to excel and surpass other localities, as that must be 
the direction in which our energics should be mainly ex- 
mae One glance at our barren mountains and hard 

nches will answer the question. | 

Evidently we have not preéminency as a farming country. 
That is, we are not a farming country of the order formed 
by Nature to be like Illinois and Missouri, a great grain re- 
servoir to others. We can produce enough for home con- 
sumption and a small surplus to sell, but no€ half enough to 
get us the money we need. Had we some other product 
which would bring money into the country so that our farm- 
ers could sell for cash within ourselves, farming could, with- 
out a doubt, be made a tolerably profitable business in this 
Territory. But as a special grain-raising country, we dwin- 
dle into insignificance sloagaide even of California with its sur- 
plus millions of bushels, to say nothing of Eastern States. 

Nor are we preéminently fitted for a grazing country, as 
all can see—especially those whuo have once looked on the 
rich pastures of England and other countries. Still, if care- 
fully managed we have abundant grazing facilities for home 
supplies; but that is not the point; the idea is, we are not 
superlatively a grazing country, although, when scientifically 
gone into asa business (which it is not at present, ) many per- 
sons will doubtless get rich at stuck-raising, providing we 
money from some other source to buy their cattle 
with. 

Neither is our country remarkably adapted for the raising 
of sheep for their wool, that we should look to that for the 
wealth that is to keep our internal industries going. Sheep, 
of course, can be raised here as they can in many other 
countries where they do not excel in the business, but Nature 
doves not point our people to sheep raising, as she does tothe in- 
habitants of some countries, as that department of enterprise 
fur which they are specially prepored and fitted. There 
are no self-evident facilities fur raising cheaply vast quanti- 
ties of wool in Utah, so that we can compete with the world 
at large on that point, any more than we have facilities for 
raising as cheap as in the south of America large quantities 
of cotton—an article which we can, doubtless, yet supply 
sufficiently for home use. We repeat that all of these 
branches may be profitably followed by individuals in the 
supply of home consumption, but home consumption brings 
no money into the Territory, aud we imperatively need some- 
thing that will. And we ask Wherein is that something ? 
And the answer comes back from all parts of the Territory, 
that it is in MINERALS! We are one of Nature’s vast mineral 
store-houses—a mineral Territory in fact. From one end to 
the other we walk over worlds of mineral wealth awaiting 
development. We have mountains of coal, iron, and lead, 
and enough copper and silver tv supply the world— 
to say nothing of more precious metals. Here, then, is our 
specialty written on the face of the country—a ‘department 
in which we can compete with almost any part of the world, 
and keepalive all our other industries as well. Here is the open- 
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ing for our enterprise Here nature needs no forcing to pro- 
duce us what we need, she groans with profusion. To strain our 
souls out in fruitless endeavors to bend the climate and soil 
of the Territory in matching other countries in departments 
where we were evidently never intended to equal them, much 
more to excel, while our grand specialty lies almost un- 
touched, is to turn our backs on the open hand of God, and 
shut our eyes to that providential finger and voice, saying, 
“this is the way walk ye in it.” 

While we say this much for our mineral development, we 
heartily endorse the wise policy of our ecclesiastical leaders 
which has always becn opposed to such mineral developments 
as gold placer diggings and the like, calculated, as they are, 
to flood the Territory with the refuse of society. Gold fevers 
doubtless, have t'icir use in the settling of the continent, but 
we do not need them to settle our Territory. We can do it 
- onamuch more peaccable and profitable principle. The 
' mineral development we recommend, is of the more solid and 
useful kind, which can be worked in a manner to engage 
only the industrious and the honest. 

All that we need for development of these sources of wealth 
is capital and experience—but experience more particular- 
ly. As to experience, or labor skilled in the development of 
iron, silver or any other of our metals, we should, of course, 
get what we can from the members of our own community, 
| but where they have not sufficient, it will pay to buy it of 
| Jew or Gehtile. As Prisident Young said a few Sundays 
| ago: “Let ux accept a truth even if it comes from hell.” 
this is a true principle, and will apply equally to a mining 
truth as much as any other. It will pay to purchase the 
necessary skill for so important a purpose at almost any price. 
We can afford to pay experienced men ten times what they 
can get elsewhere, and then be monstrous gainers. There 
are hundreds of men—decent men too—in the United States, 
who would be glad to sell their knowledge for so long a pe- 
riod as was required, and then go on their way rejvicing if 
necessary. By so doing, we need not identify our meve- 
ments as a community with any others unless we choose. 
| There need be no more harm or admixture in buyiug for a 
| few months the judgment and skill of an outsider, than 
| there is in buying Geutile dry-goods in New York. 
Outside of this great natural source of wealth, almost 
| ready to our hands, we have no means of getting money into 
_ the Territory. 
| selves—as we uccessarily must, for we can command no Jarge 
| outside market—we must reduce wages very low in price, if 

we are determined to carry them through. In the ee 
ment of our mineral riches, therefore, lies the only hope for 
' our mechanics to get decent wages aud deliverance from the 
_ miserable “trade” system, With the Great Railway at hand, 
| we can ship them to the Kast and West, get our pay in cash, 
and the men working them can get the same kind of pay- 
This will present an opening to our mechanies, and our stock 
and produce raisers of all kinds, to obtain cash when selling 
the results of their labors to those engaged in developing our 
minerals. 

Mineral development, of the honest, hard-working kind, 

is then our true starting point because it is in that and that 
alone of which as'a Territory we have promise of a vast sur- 
plus. 
: . We have nothing else that can enrich us except in a petty 
way. It stands before all other kind of developments in 
importance because it will alone furnish the capital for their 
_ establishment and without which they must be failures in a 
monetary point of view. 

Without something of this kiod to bring us money, we 
must always be a bartering community, and what that is we 
all know too well. -Barter’’ sounds very fair to the car in 


Working our proposed factories within our- 


words, but it is a nest of uncleanliness in practice. Every 
influence of the “‘trade’’ system tends to dishonesty. When 
men have to pay five or a hundred dollars in cash, any com- 
plete five or hundred dollar note is as valuable as another, 
and there is no motive for their selecting one before the other, 
but with payment in any particular product or article of manu- 
facture it is not so. When an agreement las been made to 
pay in such articles, five out of every ten men stop to select 
the most worthless of the kind agreed upon, or if they have 
promised to pay in home products without any particular 
specification as to which kind, they bend the whole force of 
their minds to discover which of all of such articles that they 

88 is the most useless to them; and if they have nothing 
worthless enough to-day, they will stop and wait until they 
have. Half the debts now due on “trade” bargains are not 
unpaid, because the debtor is dishonest-—certainly not—but 
simply beeause he has not yet discovered something he does 
not want. For keeping alive all the inventive faculties of 
a man for cheating, the “trade’’ system is the best in the 
world. Its eyils are numberless. It professes to pay for 
labor or products at certain prices which are never realized, 
as from one quarter to two-thirds is lost in the trouble and 
delays of collection. It deprives the workman of the privi- 
lege of going to the cheapest market fur his goods, because it 
compels him to buy only of the man who engages his labor, 
and at just such prices as he chooses tocharge. It lays the 
poor man always at the mercy of the rich. It puts a bar in 
the way of the enjoyment of one half the conveniences of 
civilized life, because the trouble of effecting an exchange, 
especially in cumbrous articles, is worth more than the lux- 
ury. The rich man, perhaps, does not feel this because he 
can buy all he needs in large quantities and save two-thirds 
of the trouble. It effectually stops the growth of all busi- 
nesses and trades which deal in small amounts. It is also 
the greatest bar in the way of literature the world ever felt. 
At this moment, twice as many people in Utah would take 
newspapers and magazines, but for the trouble and expense 
of forwarding this kind of pay. In our agricultural districts 
we are constantly met with the declaration that the people 
wish to take this magazine, but they cannot do so because 
the cost of hauling their pay to our office would eat up the 
subscription before it gut here. Not only does the “trade” 
system operate in an injurious wanner commercially and so- 
cially, but ecclesiastically. Hundreds of thousands, if not 
nillions, of dollars, toiled for so laboriously, and paid so free- 
ly by our community in tithing, are wasted—utterly thrown 
to the winds—not becaus> any body can help it, but because 
we have no currency, and the cost of hauling eats up a large 
proportion of the labors and sweat of the people without the 
cause we love being benefitted one particle thereby. 

In a word, the ‘“‘trade’’ system is one of the greatest curses 
that can rest on the progress and comfort of a community, 
and any free people that can protect themselves from it by 
any development which will command them the use of a cur- 
rency, should expel it from their midst. 

Our only hope of redemption from these evi's lies in our 
mineral development. We have tried the establishment of 
almost everything else and have failed to obtain money, for 
tho simple reason that the exchange of home-manufactures 
never can create money—money must come from the outside 
world. There must be something to bring it, and at present 
we have nothing that will. The little dribblets of grain and 
other products we have to spare are not worth a moments 
consideration, in view of the necessities of a great Territory. 
We have tried with laudable energy for years to develop fac- 
tories and home industries, but having no money it has been 
toil and loss upon loss. Where is the factory or home devel- 
opment that really pays? Common sense would seem to say, 
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develop that first which will bring money from other Terri- 
tories and States, and then these fuctories and home indus- 
tries which supply ourselves will have something to lean 
upon. We believe in home-manufactures Where we have 
one now we need a dozen, but we must have money before 
we can have factories. [actories will not create themselves 
and support themselves out of nothing. We are in a barren 
desolate country very thinly settled, with equally meagre and 
sparely settled Territories around us and the great world 
of commerce beyond has a thousand opportunities to our 
oae. Factories in our midst as competitors with the giant 
establishments of the East is a useless proposition, but the 
idea of factories for internal supply is reasonable enough 


_provided we develop something that will get. us money suf- 


ficient to build them in the first place, and furnish them a 
money market afterwards. ‘Till then it will only be as it 
has been in the past labor upon labor and outlay upon 
outlay without end, and result as to-day in comparative bauk- 
ruptey. Summed up in a few words we live in a country 
destitute of the rich advantages of other lands—a country 
with few natural facilities beyond the great mass of min- 
erals in its bowels. ‘These are its main financial hopes. To 
this our future factories must look for their life, our farmers, 
our stock, wool, and cotton raisers for their sale, and our 
mechanics for suitable wages. Let these resources be devel- 
oped, and we have «future before us as brightas any country 
beneath the sun, because we shall be working in harmony 
with the indications of Nature around us. 


PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY. 


CONTINUED. 


The invention of Professor Morse onee more recalled the 
attention of mankind to the wonderful properties of electri- 


city. His name was associated with those of Franklin and 
Volta.. Wheatstone in England, and Steinheil in Germany, 


contested with him the honor of the invention; but their in- 
struments were complicated and their principle imperfect 
compared with the simplicity and accuracy of the American 
telegraph. Both the European inventors had at first cm- 
ployed a current of electricity to deflect the needle; while 
Morse pointed out and made use of the more certain method 
of electro-magnetism. Wheatstone did not patent his mag- 
netic telegraph until 1840; Morse exhibited his at the Karl 
of Lincoln’s house, in England, March 19, 1839. The idea 
of an electric telegraph had no doubt been long familiar to 
electricians, to have made the conception of practical value 
is one of the lasting triumphs of American genius. ‘It is 
the most admirable discovery of modern times,” says Baron 
Gros. To the ancients, he thinks, it would have seeiwned a 
miracle from on high; and, after half a century of familiarity 
with the wonderful wires, we can even now scarcely avoid 
investing them with a mysterious attribute, and watch them 
with something of awe as they murmur over our heads, 
bearing from land to land their tidings of joy or sorrow; 
summoning friends to festive meetings or to the final separa- 
tion, or watching, like guardian spirits, over the welfare of 
those long separated from us. In fact, one of the first feats 
of the curly telegraph was to bring the glad news of the safe- 
ty of one of its members to a family that were mourning over 
his loss; and the clectric wires have often served to bind to- 
gether hearts that might otherwise have been forever parted. 
They have sometimes realized the pleasant fancy of Strada, 
who painted two lovers conversing with each other, when 
separated, by a mystfrious chain of communication; they 
promote the intercourse of nations, and carry into the wilder- 
ness the earlicst footprints of civilized life. 


THE.UTAH MAGAZINE. 


The ocean telegraph furms the last important triumph of 
electrical science. In 1842, Morse suggested that seas and 
rivers might be crossed by insulating electrical wires; but 
the earliest ocean telegraph was that laid by the Messrs. 
Brett, of England, across the British Channel. These gen- 
tlemen obtained a charter for a general ocean tclegr:ph in 
1845, and appiied for aid to the British Government. Their 
application was refused by the dull officials, and the Bretts 
now turned to I'rance, where they met with encouragement 
from Louis Philippe, and finally an effective support from 
his successor; Napoleon. In August, 1850, they laid a single 
copper wire, covered with gutta percha, from Dover to the 
coast of France; a message was transmitted; and the London 
Times exclaimed, “The jest of yesterday thus became the 
fact of to-day.” The undertaking which had met only ridi- 
cule and a feeble support in England succecded; but the 
single wire was soon broken by the waves, and a new one 
was invented composed of four strands, insulated and tightly 
bound with iron cords, which was successfully Jaid in 1851. 
Messages passed with case and rapidity, and the Dover telc- 
graph was soon imitated in the narrow and comparatively 
shallow seas of Kurope. But to cross the Atlantic with a 
telegraphic wire was looked upon twenty years ago as an im- 
possible exploit, and few in that early cra of telegraphy 
could believe that its mighty waves and its fathomless depths 
could ever be constrained to admit the passage of electric 
thought. 

The Atlantic had always been supposed unfathomable. 
No line had ever been able to penetrate its mysterious depths, 
and its hidden currents had invariably swept away the heavi- 
est weights long before they reached its shifting bed. What 
mountains, plains, or valleys made up the floor of the great 
ocean; what caverns and ravines drew in the treasures of 
sunken armadas; what swift tides and rivers rolled over the 
submarine world, was scarcely better known to modern navi- 
gators than to the gifted Arab Edrisi or the scicatific Ptole- 
my. But about twenty years ago, American genius and 
industry gave birth to a new science, called by Humboldi 
the Geography of the Sea. Franklin, indeed, in the close of 
the last century, with his usual inventive foresight, had de- 
scribed or discovered the Gulf-stream, and had directed the 
attention of scientific explorers to the study of the seas. Ile 
suggested the science that was to lend effectual aid to the 
electric telegraph. but it was not until the year 1853 that 
Lieutenant Berryuian—an accomplished Southerner, who 
nobly remained true to the Union in the late rebellion—ex- 
amined and sounded the bed of the ocean between New- 
foundland and the coast of Ireland. His labors were re- 
warded by a wonderful discovery. He found that, instead 
of being fathomless, the Atlantic presented to the explorer 
a vast plain, not more than two miles in depth, reachine 
from one continent to the other. He had discovered a new 
world hidden beneath the waters. It was about four hun- 
drea miles in width and sixteen hundred long; no currents 
disturbed the dens» mass of shells that covered its oozy 
bottom; it seemed prepared by the hand of nature for the 
electric wires, and was named’ at once the Telegraphic Pla- 
teau. At either extremity of the great pathway huge 
mountains, four or seven thousand feet high, bounded the 
plain, and furmed precipices as tall as Mount Blane, down 
which the electric wire was to hang in the bed of the sea. 
Below or above the plateau, the Atlantic reaches its greatest 
depth. The Azores and Bermuda are mountains higher than 
the Himalayas, and rise precipitous from an ynknown base. 
The Gulf-stream, a river of hot water, swifter and larger than 
the Amazon or the Mis-issippi, rolls its blue tide along the 
coast of America, and, reaching the Banks of Newfoundland 
and the Telegraphic Plain, melts the icebergs that comes in 
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its path, and deposits their skells and sand in the bottom of 
the sea. But its hot currents disperse themselves far above 
the electric wires, softening the temperature of the European 
coast, and leaving undisturbed the bed of the ocean below. 
No sooner was this wonderful submarine pathway discovered 
than every difficulty in the way of an Atlantic telegraph 
seemed removed, and its eager advocates began to press on 
the accomplishment of a work destined, they believed, to bring 
peace and good-will on earth. 

In 1854, a company was chartered in Newfoundland to 
lay the Atlantic cable; it was afterward enlarged and made 
general, embracing the most eminent friends of the enter- 

rise in Kngland and America. New York gave her Morse, 

ield, Cooper; England her Wheatstone, Canning, and the 
Bretts; and a small baud of hopeful men, in the face of gen- 
eral doubt and derision, urged on the wonderful enterprise. 
Of these the most active was Mr. Cyrus W. Field. He was 
the Fulton of the Atlantic Telegraph—the Franklin of 
ocean ciectricity. But for his ardor, vigor, and inventive 
genius the world might have remained passive, and no ani- 
mated electron have spanned the bed of the Telegraphic 
Plain. But in November, 1856, Mr. Field had succeeded 
in forming the Atlantic Telegraph Company; the whole capi- 
tal, umounting to £350,000. was at once subscribed; the 
governments of Kugland and the United States promised a 
subsidy to the stockholders; the cable was prepared in Eug- 
land; the Vieyara and the Agamemnon, with a number of 
smaller vessels, were assigned to the enterprise by the friend- 
ly nations; and on the evening of the 7th August, 1857, the 
Niagara left the coast of Treland. slowly dropping her end 
of the cable into the sex. 


JUSTIFIABLE OBEDIENCE. 


Obedience, considered abstractly, is neither a virtue. nor 
a vice. It may be either; there are abundance of instances, in 
different individuals, where it is both. It is a characteristic 
of the most exalted and the most debased intelligences. It is 
powerful for good or evil; a blessing or a curse; an instru- 
ment of order and happiness or an engine of oppression and 
misery, according to the motive which prompts it and the 
power to which it is subject. Obedience is just as possible 
to Satan as to God, to the Jeader of a band of highwaymen as 
to a servant of the Most Iligh; but no one would contend 
thaé it is praiseworthy in the former cases. Obedi-nee, to be 
virtuous upon earth and acceptable te heaven, must be the 
result of the thorough conviction of the soul, that the indi- 
vidual or the principles, or both, asking our obedience, are 
in accordance with the laws of heaven and of nature, having for 
their object the Jighest good of humanity, and, as such, 
worthy of our implitit confidence. 

Blind obedience, like blind unbelief, “is sure to err,” and 
lead its votaries into a thousand errors, inconsistencies and 
difficulties. (God has never required it of His creatures, 
though men often seck to enforce it from their fellows. God 


invites, nay. urges, men to reflect, to consider, to seek wis- 


dom by study, by faith, by prayer aud bY every means in 
their power; that they may not be slothful servants, waiting 
(as the blindly or unthinkingly obedient must,) to be com- 
manded in everything, but always r-ady to give an answer of 
the hope that inspires them on the courses they pursuc. 
There must of necessity be, with all subordinate intelligences, 
many truths and requirements received and obeyed, for the 
reasons and results of which may not at the time be fully plain 
to their understandings. But we are assured that “There is a 
spirit in man and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth it un- 
derstanding,” and though there may be cases in which it is 
neither necessary nor wise for superior intelligences to fully 


j 


explain all their designs to those whom they require to act, 
et the latter have the right, according to revealed heavenly 
aws, to obtain the light of the Spirit of Truth to bear testi- 
mony to their spirits that the requirement is right and just, 


and if, after seeking for this in the appointed way, they fail - 


to obtain it, they are under no obligation to obey until they 
do. This may appear to some to be put tvo strongly, but 
the apostle Paul affirmed the same when hesaid “*Whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin.” 

God has endowed men with certain faculties and pow- 
ers of mind and body for the use of which they are held re- 
sponsible. This responsibility could not exist were they 
required to yield obedience without exercising their own judg- 
ment and without testing the requisition by the light of their 
own souls. All that God has ever required of men and wo- 
men is to be true to themselves, to the- convictions of their 
own souls, to the light that is within them; and none ever 
pursued this course without receiving all the additional light 
that, under the circumstances, would be conducive to their 
happiness and progress. The principles presented or the re- 
quirement made may be, in itself, perfectly correct; but it is 
not true to tho individual unless it be in mame with the 
innate perceptions of his own nature. It may be true to 
higher and better informed intelligences but it is not to him. 
He may lose certain blessings through not being prepared to 
comprehend and act upon such advanced ideas, but he would 
lose far more in doing violence to his nature by acting con- 
trary to his convictions. Such obedience, if worthy of the 
name, would make him a worse instead of a better man. A 
manly, conscientious refusal to act in such a case, is not dis- 
obedience,—it is the truest, noblest obedience to every instinct 
which God has placed within him, which is, in fact, obedience 
to God Himself. It is quite time mankind understood this 
distinction,—that they should learn wherein righteous obedi- 
ence consists, and be free from the self-imposed mental tyran- 
ny—far worse than African slavery—which compels to a 
blind unintelligent obedience at the sacrifice of conscience 
and self-respect, through an unfounded fear of incurring the 
Divine displeasure. J USTITIA. 


in 


HOLDING THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE. 


Eviror Uran MAGAzine:— 

As an admirer of the drama, and especially of the ‘holding the 
mirror up to Nature,’’ in accessories as well as in the Star char- 
acters, I take pleasure in noticing that the architecture, dresses, 
furniture and other details are true tothe time and locality in 
which the events portrayed are supposed to have occurred. 

In the play of “Virginius.” I was much struck with the republi- 
can simplicity manifested in the furniture of his humble apart- 
ment. 

Admiringly I saw him seat his noble form on a chair of precise- 
ly the same pattern and finish as that which friend Dinwoodey 
used to supply to the Utah public before the days of oil paint and 
varnish; and recline his elbow on a deal table of the same class. 

In my lack of historical knowledge, I had previously had no 
idea that this pattern of furniture boasted of such a venerable an- 
tiquity; and I now think that if the gentlemen referred to had 
exhibited some of that pattern of chairs, etc., at our late Fair, 
with the announcement, that it was of precisely the same make 
as that used by the ancient citizens of the Mistress of the World, 
he would have caused even more of a sensation than did his mag- 
nificent suit of bed-room furniture, with silver medal awarded. 

I afterwards had the pleasure of witnessing a most matchless 
impersonation of the Fell Tyrant, Richard; and was certainly un- 
prepared to find that he had the advantage of a coal-oil lamp with 
glass chimney in his tent, as 1 had been laboring under the delu- 
sion that such articles were of recent introduction. 

I have to thank the Managers of our deservedly popular insti- 
tution for the above items of information, as I had not been able 
to find them in any books to which I have had access; and hope 
that in future I may beable, by close attention, to learn still 
more from what they may present to our consideration. 

Wm. J. 8. 
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EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


Nothing which Swedenborg wrote—and he is the author 
of eighty-nine volumesa—has so much interested mankind as 
what he tells us concerning the condition of human beings 
after death. Whether what he advances on this subject is 
to be believed or rejected, is a question which every reader 
will decide for himself; but we can al] agree that it is very 
curious and interesting. 

“After death,” he says, “‘a man is so little changed that he 
even does not know but that he is livingin the present world. 
He eats and drinks, and enjoys all pleasures, as he docs in 
this world; and the resemblance between the two worlds isso 
great that in the spiritual world there are cities, with palaces 
and houses, and also writings and books, employments and 
merchandise, gold, silver, and precious stones. In a word, 
there is in the spiritual world all and everything that there 
is in the natural world, but in heaven such things are in an 
And again: “They who are 
in heaven are continually advancing to the spring-time of 
life; and the more thousands of years they live, the more de- 
lightful and happy is the spring to which they attain. Good 
women, worn with age, come after a while more and more 
into the flower of youth, and intoa lovliness which exceeds 
any conception of beauty;that can be formed from!what the eye 
has ever seen. (oodness moulds their form into its own in- 
age, and makes the countenance beam with grace and sweet- 
ness. In fine, to grow old in heaven is to grow young. ” 
This is a delightful prospect for the much enduring sons and 
daughters of earth. 

Who was Swedenborg, then, that he. should have taught 
such strange things? And is there any reason for believing 
that he knew more any of the unscen werld than the rest 
of us? 

He was born at Stockholm, in Sweden, January the 29tk, 
1688, just one hundred and eighty-one years ago. His father 
was a bishop of the Swedish National Church, which is Lu- 
theran, and in one particular he strongly resembled his son. 
While, on the one hand, he was a remarkably energetic, prac- 
tical, and every way efficient person, he at the same time was 


strongly given to a kind of spiritual dreaminess, and believed, 


among other things, that mortals sometimes held intercourse 
with angels. Emanuel, the second of seven children, was a 
very serious child, whose greatest delight was to converse up- 
on points of faith with the clergy:nen who visited his father’s 
house. 

“TI often remarked to them,” he says, *‘that charity is the 
life of faith, and that the charity which gives us faith is no- 
thing other than the love of uur neighbor.” 

He tells us, also, that he was a precocious child, and much 
given .to prayer from an early period of his life. While en- 
gaged in prayer or in meditation, he says he was able to 
breathe inwardly without inhaling the external air, and this 
he thought was one of his qualifications for holding commu- 
nion with spirits. At college, however, he pursued the usual 
course, and showed no more particular inclination to religion 
than any other youth similiarly brought up. He was an ex- 
cellent scholar, and was noted for the purity of his life and 
conversation. After leaving college, he visited France, [lol- 
land, and England, and upon his return, after four years ab- 
a he was appointed to a post in the royal college of 
Mines. 

He was never married, and had but one love affair in his 
life One of his colleagues in the College of Mines, who had 
also been his tutor in mathematics, had a daughter aged four- 
teen, whom he offered to Swedenborg in marriage, and in- 
duced the girl to give him a written promise of her. hand. 


But, upon reflection, the young lady bitterly repented her 
hasty promise, which, when Swedenborg discovered, he freely 
released her. 

Charles the Twelfth, the rash, infuriate warrior, was King 
of Sweden then, and had just returned from his Turkish pris- 
on. Swedenborg, who was an accomplished engineer, con- 
trived for the King some huge vehicles on which large boats, 
cannons and galleys were carried over fourteen miles over- 
laud; for which he and his brothers were raised to the rank 
of ncbles. 


Meanwhile he had begun to publish the long series of his 
works. After his four year’s tour in England, Holland and 
France, he gave the public two volumes of light, humorous 
poetry; and from this time forward his scientific publications 
appeared with unusual rapidity. He wrote upon minerals, 
natural history, chemistry, algebra, navigation, arithmetic, 
coinage, docks, ditches, the manufacture of salt, and the cure 
of smoky chimneys. These works gave him some reputation 
and displayed an intimate knowledge of the subjects treated; 
but they attracted no particular attention, and none of them 
weie much known beyond the borders of Sweden. 


Until he was past fifty-five years of age he lived the life 
of a scholar and a man of science, differing from others of 
his class only in his superior diligence, and in the singular 
modesty and quiet kindliness of his habits. Then came 
over him a change; after which he conceived himself to be 
comissioned by heaven as a teacher of religion. His chief 
employment, during the last twenty-five years of his life, was 
the production and publication of that wonderful series of 
theological works which his followers prize so highly and 
study so constantly, and which are indeed pregnant with 
valuable hints and suggestions, even for those who do not 
accept Swedenborg’s supernatural claims. He made not the 
slightest attempt to gain proselytes. All his works were 
written in Latin—all were published at his own expense, and 
most of the copies were given away himself. 

His habits were exceedingly strange. Visitors to Stock- 
holm may still see the large summer-house in which he studied 
and received his guests. Ilis friends had to wait some- 
times, because the master of the house was conversing with 
spirits. They would hear conversation in the next room,and 
when he came in, he would tell them, perhaps, that he had 
been talking withY irgil on the ruins at Rome,or with Aristotle 
upon some questions of science. Sometimes he would re- 
main in bed for several days without ‘food, conversing, as he 
said, with spirits. | 

Ile rarely tasted meat or wine, but drank profusely of cof- 
fee; and his dinner usually consisted of bread and milk. His 
biographer tells us that some of his unpublished manuscripts 
smell of snuff. Ile is said never to have laughed outright, 
yet always seemed serenely cheerful; aud he used to keep 
gingerbread in his pocket to give to the children that played 
in the square near his residence. Sometimes, when a bill 
was presented to him for settlement, he would point the 
bearer of it to the drawer where he kept his money. und tell 
him to pay himself. In short, he was an absolutely guileless, 
innocent man, who has fully ‘believed in the reality of his 
mission and in the truth of his doctrine, as he did in his 
bodily existence. 

Ile spent much of his time in London, as it was here that 
he published most of his works. It was in London, too, that 
he died, at the house ofa wigmaker, at 26,Great Bath Street, 
He died, aftera fit of apoplexy, in March, 1772,aged cighty- 
four. Before his death, the communivun was administered to 
him by an orthodox Lutheran clergyman, and his remains 
were deposited in the Swedish church near the tower of 


London. 
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- for Terese and her grandfather were residing for the time being 


The coffins were next removed and put out of sight and then Snap 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN ; | 


NOT ALL DROSS 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 
FARINELLI AND HUIS BRIDE IN THEIR COFFINS. 


We must now go back’a little to bury Farinelli and his bride. 
As we know already the victims of judicial fallability were given 
up to Snap, for this had been the request which the prisoner had 
made himself when lying in the condemned cell under sentence of 
death. He had moreover made the uncle of Terese promise him, 
because of the love and care which his mother and himself had 
from her birth lavished on Terese, that he, her uncle Judah should 
cause his coffined remains to be borne to his dear naiive Italy, and 
buried in the little village where Terese and himself were born. 
Judah Nathans had promised and these wishes and pledge were 
known to the authorities; and so the giving up of the bodies of 
the victims was taken as a thing in course, fulfilling tlre wishes of 
the dead. Now he was known to be innocent by the appearance 
of Sir Walter Templar alive, there was not one in authority in 
Newgate prison or in London itself, who would not, ont of pity 
and profound respect for the victim of the law's injustice, have 
done much to have fulfilled his slightest wish; Farinelli and his 
bride were therefore now in the hands of Snap to dispose of as he 
pleased. 

First came two very handsome coffins to Newgate, which Snap 
purchased from a famous city undertaker, giving him an order to 
make immediately two lead coffins, to place these in for the pur- 
pose of bearing the dead to Italy. The inside tenements of the 
victims were draped in black cloth, bearing on them silver breast- 
plates, on which two expert artizans had quickly engraved the 
names and ages of Farinelli and his wife. At eight o’clock that 
night, they were put into a hearse and borne to the house in which 
Isaac Ben Ammon had resided during the first part of his time in 
London. The house belonged to his nephew, left to him by his 
great uncle Reuben Nathans. Arriving at this particular house 
Judah caused the coffined victims to be carried into the room 
which his uncle Reuben had consecrated with his money-bags, 
It was as much a retreat as a scientific man’s den, into which 
Snap had converted it. The house had been of late unoccupied 


at Sir Richard Courtney’s. 

As soon as the hearse had left the door and the friends of the | 
victims had departed, Snap went into his ‘‘den,” locked the door 
and closed the iron shutters of the windows from the inside. He 
then removed the lids of the coffins which had only been slightly | 
fastened with screws, and looked upon the peaceful faces of Far- 
inelli and his bride. It was now ten o’clock at night. 

It was summer, but Snap lighted in the grate a gentle fire. 
Perhaps he wanted a cheerful blaze in the grate, for people in 
England like to see the fire at night even in summertime. He 
next took from a closet, where he kept all sorts of scientific varie- 
ties, a bottle. It was wine. He uncorked it and drank and then 
he threw himself into an arm chair very elegant, very easy, for 
Snap loved ease. He was as we have often noted, epicurian 
and if he designed to spend a night of mourning with the dead he 
was about to do it in his own peculiar style. He sat for about a 
quarter of an hour with a comical smile upon his face and then 
no longer able to restrain himself, he vented himself in a genuine 
laugh. Snap very seldom laaghed. 

‘Solomon, my friend you, certainly did err. There is sumething 
new under the sun. I did think it impossible for me to ever play 
ina farce. I have my farce at last. My good Farinelli I have 
befooled all London to-day. Thanks to that little poisoning affair 
of yours in the morning.” 

Snap drank another glass of wince, and then he looked again 
at the faces of the dead. He then put his warm lips to their cold 
ones—no not quite cold now. He rubbed their hands in his long 
bony ones whose palms were moist, not dry, proving that, in spite 
of ail his philosophic training of mind, there were the fires of 
deep feeling in his nature. His hand then sought the region of 
the heart as though his intention was to impart -new life with a 
gentle friction. This he continued for a few minutes. There was 
a bed in the room upon which he often slept when pursuing his 
scientific practices. Lifting Farinelli from his coffin, he now 
placed him into this bed; and then he did the same with the bride. 


THE HEBREW MAIDEN. 


, Sensation in society, which would have met them wherever they 
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went to the fire, poked it up to make it burn more briskly and 
drank another glass of wine. 

‘I wish 1 was as certain of the resurrection of all the world as 
I am that Farinelli and his wife willrise again. I have not quite 
solved this problem of a resurrection but lam trying an experi- 
ment upon it to-night. Bah! ‘tis no experiment, for I have not 
let my dead quite die. Now, this flesh turned to rottenness and 
I would not undertake to raiseit. It is bad policy for the Gods to 
let their creatures quite die. Now those old mummied Egyptians 
have been in their catacombs thousands of years and are not re- 
surrected. Yet which is, I insist, a proof that it is very bad poli- 
cy to let people die altogether just for the satisfaction of preserv- 
ing them for some last day. Out upon the nonsense, there is no 
last day; and I am of an opinion that the mummied Egyptians 
have been preserved long enough for a scientific demonstration 
that their mortal dung would not rise again. Now, there may be 
a life—a spirit in man that does rise from the dead mortality and 
ascends into a higher life. Against this I say nothing, for it is 
scientific. All the wuiverse becomes rarified into a higher, sub- 
tiler life by change. The black coal becomes a bright flame and 
mixes with the elements; but the dung—the ashes remain and 
are never again made up into the same identity. No being that 
is destined to live in the higher form dies even for a momeut or 
it could never live again, it must arise from its earthiiness at the 
period called death, and it can never return to take upon itself 
the mortal rot—its mass of filthiness that has disgusted the very 
grave which has swarmed with loathsome life. So, my good Far- 
inelli, we did very wisely in not letting you and your tragic quecn | 
quite die.” 

And thus Snap went on for an hour or two philosophizing aloud 
and working all the time in rubbing his patients with the warm, 
moist palm of his hand. As we have noticed throughout our story, 
Snap always talked when he performed most, the habit was an 
evidence how completely he was absorbed in his work, but his 
thoughts were always in keeping with his act. So now he was 
engaged in raising Farinelli and his wife as from the dead, his sub- 
ject very naturally became the resurrection. But then his views 
are so deistical that we cannot altogether indorse them. Snap has 
created himself and must be responsible for his own intellectual 
image. 

There is now & warmth in the bodies of Farinelli and his wife 
and Snap in much satisfaction rests from his labor, throws himself 
into his chair pretty well exhausted, pokes the fire to make it burn 
bright again and then drinks another glass of wine. He then 
put on the kettle to make breakfast, at the same time telling the 
kettle to make haste or his patients would be awake before break- 
fast was ready.” 

‘‘Four o’clock!” he continued, taking out his watch. “In half 
an hour, they will be alive again. The antidote has not failed, 
the Hindoo physician who gave it to me did not overrate its poten- 
cy. I have carried that antidote about my person for ten years 
actually hunting for some opportunity to test its virtue, and my 
good friends there gave me that opportumity. Iam certainly 
much obliged tothem. Yes, it is a wonderful antidote. It is so 
subtile that it runs before the poison quick as lightning and sus- 
spends life for twenty-four hours to preserve it. In other words, 
it is a more terrible agency than the one taken to destroy, but it 
spends its force uponits rival. It throws the patient in a moment 
into a sleep as profound as death, and during that sleep, it thor- 
oughly neutralizes the poison taken into the system. Ha! that 
was the first sigh of returning life. I think, Madam Clara, will 
be resurrected first. That was another sigh, this time deeper and 
from Farinelli. They are feeling the warmth of the room and of 
each other’s embraces, for I have laid the wife in her husband’s 
arms. Now I will wager they were going to romantically die in 
that kind of a romantic way, so I will let them be resurrected in 
each other’s arms, which I think is as poetic as dying in that 
very interesting situation. Now, I think we have slightly im- 
proved upon Genesis, for it was certainly bad taste to make the 
man first, seeing that they twain were intended to be one. Man 
has been a conceited puppy ever since, because he was created 
first, and lent his rib to make his wife. Moses, Moses, 1 wish you 
could revise your book of Genesis to-day. They are breathing in 
regular intervals. Their hearts beat finely too. In ten minutes 
more they will return to consciousness.”’ 

a now commenced to make tea, toast bread, and prepare for 
breakfast with a quiet humor which suggested that he had this 
time really found his farce. He had revenged the condemnation 
of his innocent friend by throwing upon the government the bur- 
den of its own sin, kept Farinelli and his wife under the sanctity 
of a popular sympathy instead of subjecting them to a disagreable 
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appeared, he had humored his tastes by spending his money lib- 
erally ou the farce of a burial, and now he was arranging the se- 
quel by preparing breakfast for the dead. 

Clara Garcia came to a state of consciousness first, but so 
peaceful did all seem, that she was in no wise startled. Indeed 
she slept again for a few minutes, slept in her husband's arms, 
for the last feelings which she had experienced before her loss of 
consciousness, were those of security and triumph. She awoke 
therefore not with the terrors upon her of her husband's doom. 
Soon Farinelli was also restored and then the voice of Snap re- 
called them to some realization of strange circumstances. 

“Well, my good Farinelli, you have been a long journey; are 
you not ready for your breakfast? Now, my dear madan, will 
you please not to alarm the neighborhood by any tragic shrieks: 
this is our farce—not a tragedy. Will you please to compose 
yourself with this delicious cup of coffee.” 

“Why, Mr. Nathans, what can this all mean. i thought we 
were dead.’’ 

“So you arc, my dear madam; but don't distress yourself. It 
is simply a change of lodgings. I pray you be careful and not 
scald your husband with that coffee. Now, my good Farinelli, 
will you be so considerate as to set your wife the sensible exam- 
ple of drinking the coffee. It is not atime for tragic speeches.” 

The lappy couple, who now began to realize the circumstances 
and their escape from death, obeyed their strange friend and 
took their breakfast while listening to the detail of Snap’s farce. 
They were not exactly in the humor to laugh; but certainly not 
tocry. Their gratitude, however, to Judah for saving their lives 
and their satisfaction at the deliverance of Sir Walter Templar 
from his dungeon, and the victim of circumstantial evidence from 
the charge of murder, was not of a mixed nature: it was entire 
and deep. 

Judah Nathans then told the happy pair of his future arrange- 
ments, which we will briefly note. Farinelli and his wife were 
to go to Italy, and under assumed names spend the future of 
their days in peace. The village where Terese and her foster- 
brother were born was the place chosen—the spot where Farin- 
elli had willed to be buried with his wife—Judah selected for 
their home. He was immensely rich, as we know, by the death 
of his uncle, Reuben Nathans; and as a reward to Farinelli for 
the kindness and care which his niece Terese had received, he 
settled upon the foster-brother one thousand pounds a year for 
life. Thus did this man of evil carry out his principles of justice. 

In a month afterwards, Farinelli and his wife were ready to 
start for Italy. They stayed only for a meeting with Terese and 
Walter Templar. The day came, it was after the grand marriage. 
Judah took Sir Richard Conrtney and his family to the house 
where Farinelli and his wife were in seclusion. It was a joyful 
meeting, but they were all somewhat prepared for the happy 
sequel. They all acknowledged the hand of Heaven in the event 
which had brought deliverance—all acknowledged the hand of 
Heaven, except Snap, who observed that he bad not yet quite 
soived the problem upon that point. 

“Science says, demonstrate,”’ he added, ‘‘and though we have 
certainly demonstrated that my niece by a remarkable vision, 
found out her lover, yet that does not explain everything, nor can 
we reach the light of the sun at anytime until we are suns our- 
selves, and darkness has altogether gone out of us: still I think 
the hand of Heaven was in it.” 

1 know, uncle Judah, the hand of Heaven has been stretched 
out to bring about this happy issue.” 

Thus spoke Terese, the Hebrew Maiden, who represented a 
divine faith, her uncle, science—Truth, which also divine, though 
sometimes seeming impious, while Faith—bright Faith always 
comes like Love, with the angels form. 


CHAPTER LAXXI. 
HERBERT AND IDA, TILE FORSAKEN. 


“A lady has requested admission to your cell, sir,’’ said his 
jailor, to Sir Herbert Blakely the day before the time appointed 
for his trial. 

“A lady! I know no lady uncommonly devoted to me. I dare 
say ‘tis some victim come to reproach me. Well, never mind; let 
the lady in, her visit will vary the monotony.”’ 

In a few minutes, a lady, deeply veiled, eritered Sir Iferbert 
Blakely’s cell. 

“To whom may I have the pleasure of speaking, Madam,’ 
inquired the prisoner, assuming the style of gallantry to hide his 
humiliation. 

The lady answered not, but the great sob which she could not 


suppress, revealed her emotion, and convinced the prisoner that, 
whoever she might be, she came to weep over him and not to heap 
upon his head reproaches. 

“Will it please you, Madam, to unveil, that I might see the face 
of her who thus weeps for me,” he said with some expression of 
genuine feeling. 

The lady did as the prisoner requesicd her, but Herbert knew 
not his forsaken wife, whom he had not seen for more than twen- 
ty-five years. 

“The face is beautiful, though there ix the lines of care upon il. 
Madam, have we ever met before ?”’ 

“Herbert, do you not find some tracesin me of the girl——’ 

“My God, it is Ida!” exclaimed the prisoner, interrupting her. 

Ile staggered to a seat, overcome by the sudden memory of the 
love days of his youth and the base betrayal of the girl who now 
stood before him. Ida readily saw that his emotions were genuine; 
in an jnatant, all her wrongs were forgotien and she was on her 
knees by his side, weeping in sympathy an kissing his hand. Such 
is the true woman; she is an angel to a min when most he needs 
one at his side—an angel, even to her beirnyer. Sir Herbert 
Blakely felt this now and he groaned iu the bitterness of remorse. 

“Ida, your coming to me thus has made me human, your tears 
has brought me to repentance; [ would that ] could wipe out my 
past for your sake.” 

thank God, Herbert, for those words. 

‘“Jda, I thought you dead years ago. (Often has the memory of 
you haunted me, but I havedrivenit avay. Ida, I did love you, 
but I betrayed you because I feared my father’s iron willand knew 
his purposes to force me if necessary to marry a titled wife to 
raise my family among the old nobility of England. Ida, IL be- 
trayed you, yet I loved you and have never loved another.”’ 

‘‘Herbert, tell me truly,’ here observed Ida, anxiously. ‘Do 
you wish now that the marriage which | believed genuine had 
been so ?”’ 

‘‘As God, whom I have so much offended, will judge me, Ida, I 
ilo.” 

“Then, Herbert, my husband, the marriage was not a false one.” 

“You deceive yourself, my poor betrayed one,’ replied the 
prisoner sorrowfully. 

“Judah Nathans will tell you that l am right, Herbert.” 

‘‘Has Snap said that you are my lawful wife?’ 

‘He has, Herbert.” 

“Then, Ida, you are my wife, for Snap never lies and never be- 
trays. Jt was he, then, who secured you. That I can readily 
understand, for he, it was, who brought to us the priest whom I 
believed was a false one. Does any know this but ourselves ?”’ 

“Yes, Herbert, all England. Judah Nathans has established 
my right and title and the country knows me now as Lady Ida 
Blakely, and your son as——” 

“My son, Ida? Yes, there was ason, but 1 had supposed both 
you and him long since dead.’’ 

“He is living, Herbert. You have seen him, Arthur your secre- 
tary, is your own son.”’ 

“This, then, explains the yearning which I have felt for him 
and the likeness which I saw in him of a face and gentle eye of 
her who haunted me: It was yourself, Ida,” 

‘“‘Herbert, your father knew all the truth, oft met and fondled 
his grandson in his arms, left him at his death five hundred pounds 


/@ year, with which I educated him for the ministry.” 


‘My father was a strange man, in his contradictions of good 
and evil, in some respects much like Snap. whom he trusted more 
than he did me, his only son. Well, T must confess he acted wisely 
in that.’? 

‘Herbert, he trusted him even more than you know. He left 
both you and Arthur altogether in hishands. He placed in his 
charge his dying testament, acknowledging his grandson and leav- 
ing him all his wealth and estates to come into his possession 
when he reached manhood or at your death, according to the will 
of Judah Nathans whom he left to act in every particular as 
though he himself was in your futher’s stead.” 

“This is very singular, but I doubt it not, for 1 see my father 
and Snap both in this thing. Is this will also established, Ida ?”’ 

“It is, Herbert. The will was drawn up by Lawyer Wortley 
and witnessed by old Lord Rivers, both of whom have confirmed 
the case, at once establishing my right und that of our son.” 

‘Ida, I am glad of this, for, if | am condemned, my estates 
would have been confiscated to the Crown. Had I known that 
Arthur was my son, I should have transferred all to him before 
my trial.” 

“There is one thing, Herbert, that 1 fear you will not pardon 
us for doing,’’ here observed his wife with much trouble in her 
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face. ‘Yet our son dared not aci otherwise, and for this reason 
not to have your resistance and perhaps cursing for it, we have 
not visited you until all was accomplished. Indeed, for the same 
reason, Arthur waits without until you learn that which he has 
in justice done.”’ 

“Why, Ida, what can you mean? Arthur without, and not 
come to his father. Yet have I not deserved the boy’slove. Well, 
well, its no use to whine; Iam no saint for him to venerate, yet 
he might have come to me in my trouble.”’ 

“Oh, Herbert, Arthur’s heart bleeds for you. It is the fear of 
your curse that keeps him away.” ~ 

‘“‘What has he done, Ida, that I should curse him.” 

‘‘Made restitution to the De Lacys.”’ 

“Damnation!” burst from Sir Herbert Blakely, who paced his 
cell for a few moments in great rage, which, however, gradually 
subsided, and then be returned to his anxious wife, and taking 
her gently by the hand, observed— | 

‘Yes, Ida, I should have cursed him a few months ago, but not 
now, though your revelation a moment ago went through me like 
a sword. Under the circumstances, it is all for the best. It is fit 
that he should redeem his father’s name. Ida, call in our son 
that he may receive a bad man’s blessing, but not his father’s 
curse,” 

In a few minutes more, Arthur Blakely was folded to his 
father’s heart. We must pass over the hours that the noble 
young clergyman and his mother spent that day with the guilty 
father. Suffice to say that this discovery of his wife and son, with 
all the peculiar circumstances of the case wrought in Sir Herbert 
Blakely a great change. Even he was not all dross. | 


CHAPTER LAXNII, 


THE LAST MEETING OF SNAP AXD HIS MASTER. 


Snap entered the cell of Sir Herbert Blakely ten minutes after 
the departure of his wife and son. 

‘‘Herbert!” 

“Snap.” 

Thus they met again and grasped each other’s hands with a 
certain love from their associations of forty years, commencing in 
their early boyhood. 

‘‘Are you satisfied, Herbert?” inquired his mentor. 

‘Tam, Snap. Your fidelity to my wife and son has reconciled 
me to the rest. Snap, l love that noble boy, and you well. know 
how passionately I lovedIda. The old affection has returned, but 
purer now than in my youth.” 

“I have not betrayed my trust, Herbert, have I? 
think your father would justify what I have done?”’ 

‘‘You have not betrayed your trust, Snap; and I think my father 
would justify you.” 

‘“’Tis well. But one act more remains. | still stand in your 
father’s shoes. Your trial comes off to-morrow.”’ 

‘It does. You have some deep purpose, Snap: that I can see.” 

‘You will be hanged or transported for life, Herbert. Which 
shall it be? 

‘‘Damnation! neither hanged nor transported.’’ 

‘Right, Herbert. Thus have I resolved.” 

“Snap, you have some deep purpose. Tell me at once.” 

“Sit down, Herbert, and listen. I must speak low. The judge 
will condemn you to be hanged or transported for life; nothing 
can save you. Evenif a pardon was obtained, which is almost 

impossible, you would have to fly from society and your native 
land as a pardoned felon: all would shun you.”’ 

“I know it, Snap; I know it!’’ groaned the guilty man. 

“I said, to obtain a pardon is almost impossible, for the Crown 
considers that you betrayed it in sentencing Fuarinelli to death, 
and it is revengeful because it erred.”’ 

“I wish the fellow had lived, Snap, yet he died like a man.”’ 

‘Herbert, you have one virtue that you always possessed. 
is courage.” 

“You do me justice there, old friend, for such I acknowledge 

ou.” 

“Look, Herbert, at this curious ring on my left hand. You see 
it has the serpent’s head. There is a spring which, if touched 
by a firm pressure, starts the serpent’s tongue. That tongue will 
sting. I always, as you have often noticed, wear that jewel on 
my left hand. Should I need its service, it would give me my own 
quietus, which it certainly would, were I in such a state as you 
are now. Or did I need its service for an enemy, it would do its 
work, if fora friend, then it would serve in the death grip of 
friendship. Will you take my band, Herbert.” 

Snap, I will!’’ 


Do you not 


It 


“I thought so Herbert. You have the virtue of daring to die 
like a man.” 

‘“‘At least, old friend, I will do that. 
what I would myself have asked. The means to die. 

‘‘Herbert, that serpent’s sting will infuse into your bloeod a subtle 
poison. It will give no pain. You will sleep, and ih the morning 
be found dead in your bed. You will die, so the doctor's will say, 
of apoplexy. Have you aught to desire of me as your last 
charge, I will fulfill it.”’ 

“Nothing have I to charge you with to fulfill for me, old friend, 
excepting to stand as true to my son as you have been to me and 
my father, and to sofien as much as possible the stroke of my 
death to poor Ida. Snap, give me your hand and let us part. 
You shall not despise me. Our lives have not been good, but the 
interview with my poor forsaken wife and that noble boy who 
mourns for his father’s errors has made a repentant man of me. 
I have done enough wrong ‘n ny life, and am now like a rat | 
driven ‘to the wall. To reform is impossible. I should have | 
listened to you; and then this discovery of Ida and Arthur might | 
have purified me. Yet it might not, for when we are onthe | 
road to the gallows, we seldom stop until the hangman's hands 
are at our throat. Snap, give mo this last graspof friendship. | 
Give it me, I say. Why hesitate? Atleast 1 have, as you have, 
allowed, the courage of a man. Come, hesitate not,” 

“I do not hesitate, Herbert; yet Ido not Aurry to sting. Were | 
there any other escape, this should not be doneto-night. Her- | 
bert, there is my hand. I never loved you so much as now I 
give to you the grip of death. ‘iis done.’’ 

‘“Snap—Snap, my old counselor and friend, I thank you with 
all my heart.” 

‘“‘Herbert, I wi:l now leave you. 
into a peaceful sleep; you know the rest. 
in your blood, coursing through your veins. 
you atonce. You may wish to collect your thoughts perhaps for 
prayer during the short time of consciousness allotted to you. I 
know in belief you are a Christian,—I am a sceptic and yet would 
not deprive you of the hopes which cling to us at such a time, 
Herbert, if there be a hereafter, we shall mect again.”’ 

“But where, Snap, shall we meet?” 

‘‘In a world at least as good as this. My own intellect can give 
you at least this assurance. If there be a God, then that God is 
not worse than myself. IJ have no hells to send you to, but in 
mercy and consideration, ]) have given you the doom of relief 
from a bad state and the unpleasant circumstances of the gallows 
or the convict’s life. I say surely God is not worse thanI. Her- 
bert, good-by for this life; if there be another, we shall meet 
again.’ 

‘Snap—old companion, good-by.”’ 

And thus these men parted. In the morning, Sir Herbert 
Blakely was found dead in his bed. It was thought thatthe in- | 
terview with his wife and son, his remorse and the terrors of 
the coming trial on the morrow had overwhelmed him, and that 
he had died in a fit of apeplexy. 

Snap fulfilled the dying wishes of his master in regard to Sir 
Herbert’s son and wife. Arthur took his father’s title and es- 
tates, and redeemed his name by a life of honor and benevolence | 
and his dear mother was in all his works of usefulness as a ser- 
vant of Christ—a ministering angel. 

Here before dismissing Sir Herbert Blakely’s special connec- : 
tions, we must note an item concerning his friend Orsini. The 
Count was upon the point of flying from England to his own land 
to escape justice when the Marquis Baglioni met him and of- 
fered him the alternative of fighting a duel with him or being 
denounced at once to the officers of the law. The gallant Mar- 
quis preferred to chastise the villain himself rather than to hand 
&@ countryman over to the law. He felt to call him to an account 
for his actions agains‘. Farinelli and Sir Walter Templar. The 
challenge was accepted, and Orsini fell mortally wounded. 

‘Infinite Evil!’’ mused the philosopher upon these events. 
‘Bah! there is none such in the universe. There is a germ of 
goodness in all things. Even Herbert possessed redeeming qual- 
ities. Now, if we were all brought under circumstances in this 
world to develop those qualities which would redeem us, but 
which are very often not brought into our lives, then should we 
be redeemed from our errors here. Well, then, why not hereafter? 
I say bumanity is not dross, but gold. Purify it then and when 
‘tis purified by fire enough it will be all gold. Hell! Yes, send 
us all to hell; for light and truth and goodness are eternal blaz- 
ings. So if the Satan is in his lake of fire, he shall be God, for 
he is light and truth and that is goodness and justice. The uni- 
verse will purge itself in time and even Herbert Blakely come 
from his furnace, gold.’’ 


You have come to grant 


>? 


In half an hour, you will fall 
The poison is already 
It is best I leave 
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CHAPTER LXXXIIL. 
COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 


There was again a grand gathering at the Courtney House of 
all the branches of the family, whose members have been so hap- 
pily united after all the storms of thirty years. It is ten years 
after the marriage of Terese and Walter Templar, ten years since 
the redemption of the De Lacy estates and the tragic close of an 
evil man’s life who nevertheless was found in his last moments 
‘not all dross.” 


There were gathered at this time at Courtney House on the 
tenth anniversary of the great warriage, first Sir Walter Templar 
and Lady Terese, his beautiful Hebrew wife now more beautiful 
than ever. Ten years of a Wlissful life unclouded by a single sor- 
row, supremely blissful in Walter’s undying love, supremely bliss- 
ful in heaven’s greatest blessing to well mated wives—a little 
flock of lambs to gambol around their mother’s knee and leap with 
laughing shouts into their father’s arms—ten years of such a life 
had made Terese, the Jewess, divinely beautiful. 


First, there was young Walter Templar, the eldest child now. 


nine years old. The boy was very like his father and the pride 
of his fond mother’s heart. Next came the gentle Alice Templar 
named after Alice Courtney, Walter’s spirit-bride. The third 
wasa boy, and they named him Judah, out of gratitude to his 
great uncie, but much tothe disgust of that despiser of antique 
reverences. Indeed, Judah Nathans insisted that his namesake 
should be called Frederick, that being his second name. The 
fourth was also a son, andthey named him Richard Courtney; and 
to him his uncle Sir Richard designed to leave the Courtney in- 
heritance, and it was thought the government would confer the 
title also, and thus keep up the honored name. This Sir Richard 
Courtney considered just for it would be a return to Terese, in the 
person of her son for her redeeming the De Lacy estates. There 
were two more children, the infant Terese, and Eleanor two 
years of age. Thus it will be seen that our heroine was the 
mother of a blooming family, and Sir Walter Templar a proud 
and happy father. 


Lord Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor, his noble wife, who re- 


signed in her great generosity her cousin Walter, but found the 


consummation of love in her union with Frederick; they were also 


gathered to Courtney House on the anniversary of their marriage 


day. Thoy brought with them their four bright children, three 
sons and a daughter. 


There was one more family who had come all the way from 
Italy for the visit, Farinelliand Clara Garcia, his wife, were there; 
and they had brought with them their son the offspring of days 
when the father laid under the sentence of death. e was nearly 
ten years of age and had already appeared in public as a singer 
and bid fair to rival even his father. Farinelli was on his visit 
under an assumed name, for to that day, he was very sensitive 


upon the point of a public sensation over the past. He preferred 


to let the nation, which had so grossly erred in its assumption of 
infallability, believe it had condemned an innocent man to an igno- 
minious death. Snap also preferred to let the country believe 
Farinelli dead, that it might bear the weight of his supposed tra- 
gic end to escape the gallows. Sir Richard Brine, however, knew 
all; but as he had done much in friendship in Farinelli’s case and 
believing him innocent, would even have righteously betrayed his 
country by letting Snap carry out his design to save the prisoner, 


had not Sir Walter Templar been found in time, Sir Richard Brine, | 


kept to himself the entire secret. He also had come to Courtney 
House, and was on his visit, particularly to see Farinelli. 


Sir Richard Courtney and his sister Lady Templar were on this 
auspicious day almost as joyful as when Walter was found, and 
their great family engagements fulfilled ten years before. They 
had now their grandchildren around them to increase their joy 
which was not always the case, for Sir Richard and his sister, 
Walter’s mother, lived together at Courtney House as of old, 
though they occasionally visited their children and received visits 
from them in return. Sir Walter and Lady Terese his wife re- 
sided with their interesting family at their castle ‘in Cornwa!l, 
while Lord Frederick De Lacy aud Lady Eleanor his wife with 
their intoresting children, inhabited the castle which Walter and 
his wife had redeemed from the hands of theirsupplanter. Hence 
the re-gathering from various parts of the country on this anniver- 
sary of the wedding day was a great event in the history of the 
family. Sir Richard was now about sixty years of age and Lady 
Templar was two years younger than her brother. They were still 


|. noble-looking and hale, but they were very proud when they 


o- — 


heard the flock of lambs born unto their children shout after them 
the dear names of grandpapa and grandmamma. 

There was another at Courtney House that day who gloried in 
thatname. It was Isaac Ben Ammon. Ile was now eighty years 
of age, but the peace of the last ten years had preserved his nat- 
urally iron constitution not worn it out.“ He wassimply now more 
the child than when last we parted from him. Ile lived always 
with his grandchild Terese, at Sir Walter Templar’s castle in 
Cornwall, near which Judah Nathans had built a fine residence. 
At the castle, old Isaac was always surrounded with his great 
grandchildren. The venerable Hebrew had continued to dream 
about his race, and the restoration; and he had found in the chil- 
dren what he had not in his nephew Judah, namely enthusiasm 
and credulity. They knew all the history of Joseph and his 
brethren, Joseph and Benjamin in particular, and a similar amount 
about Samuel and David. As for young Walter, he was duly elec- 
ted by his dreaming grandfather to rebuild Jerusalem and the 
Temple again, for the old man had so confounded that fine intel- 
lectual eldest son of Sir Walter with a Messiahlike mission that 
it puzzled the dear old soul where to separate them. Snap was 
very intellectually disgusted with the fancies of his uncle being 
instilled into young Walter’s mind, for he would have much pre- 
ferred his mind gradually illuminated with the light of truth, to 
being filled with the superstitions and antiquated dreams of his 
race concerning the return to Jerusalem, and the coming of 
another Messiah which will never be fulfilled. 
Christian but he was not altogether a Jew. 

There was venerable Isaac Ben Ammon on this eventful ani- 
versary in the garden of Courtney House surrounded by his grcat- 

ndchildren and also now Frederick and Eleanor'’s children. 
oung Walter and his great-grandsire were engaged in building 
the walls of Jerusalem around a beautifyl flower plot, much to 
the delight of all the rest of the children, who were gathering for 
the builders, stones from all parts of the garden. It was at this 
work that Snap found them when the wall was nearly completed. 

“Judah, thou art wise as Solomon, our sire. I wish thou 
wouldst teach Walter how to build the Temple.” 

“Uncle Isaac,’’ returned the philosopher, ‘‘wait till Walter is a 
few years older, and I will instruct him how to build the Temple 
of Science and give to him the endowment of truth and not super- 
stition.”’ 

Snap turned away leaving the children, including the grand- 
father, at their work. 

It was thought by the happy parents that there would be quite 
an extensive mating between the families of the Templars and 


the De Lacys, for during the past week spent at Courtney House, . 


young Walter Templar and Terese De Lacy have done considerable 
‘‘sparking,” as they say in America, which simply means that the 
boys and the girls are always mating from the time they leave 
their mothers’ arms. With these shadows of coming events, we 
must bid farewellto Teresr, THe Hesrew Marven, and Judah 
Nathans, whom we have fourd, the Nor Att Dross. 


THE END. 


MOTHER. 


Of all the words in language, there’s no other 


Equal in gentle influence to ‘‘Mother,” 

It is the first name that we learn to love— 

It is the first star shining from above; 

It is a light that has a softer ray 

Than aught we find In life's most dazzling day. 
Mother! it back to childhood brings the man, 
And forth to womanhood it leads the maiden. 
Mother! ’tis with the name all things began, 
That are with love and sympathy full-laden. 
Oh, ’tis the fairest thing in nature’s plan, 

That all life’s cares may not affect ion smother, 
While lives within the yearning heart of man 


Melting remembrance of a gentle mother. 


Ocr. 16, 


Snap was not a - 
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The Porous Plasters the wart 
ing and sustaining qualities of the combi plasters 
of the dispensatories. An Elect 


experience of their effects in Local 
Tic Doloreux, and deep-seated nervous 

pains, and in affections of the kidneys, ete , etc, at- 
tributes all their sedative, stimulative and pein- 
| ities. He 


> 


> 


| HERRICK’S | | 
Meutirely of Flowers, 
Bx ts, their effect 
| on the buman system 
, 
| 
| 
Nasters to ¢. 
a 
= 
ters cure pains, weak- 
back, sideg and breast, th. abtit ‘th strength of 
te are entirely restored. That he knows a ease wh 
’ la, That he daily preser lee them in with 
| of bor sae 
sroduced in auch, ‘and 
ted Catalogues mailed ly ed to the parts 
to which they are applied 
| 
| q ie 
| wel) 
fer 
ploctere, be the: af al} that, 
bility and adhesivenens in advance of al). 
other plasters with which SS 
to them gi<et- 
| no the plasters to be so useful, I have no 
scruples that my seutiments should be known. — ; 
| “For two years, I have been great snfflerer from 
mpari- | Ex A neuralgia in the head, and found only temporary re- 
nal. wit lief from all the various remedies that I 
H POWDERS until I applied ope of Alicock'’s Porous 
| cut it into three stripa, placing one 
a Thesece}- | *houbler blade, and the over the small of the ~ 
ebrated ond back; and for three months, I have had 
nufac- renowaed scarcely a twinge of the oid pain. 
‘ va for | alt who suffer from nervous diseases to - 
love no time in making a trial of the wonderful Por- 
| POROUS PLASTERS. | @ 
‘ 
Te 
| tbat they restore the healthy slectrie condi. 
tion (equilibrium) of the part, « be ae wy 
the great number of ‘indications prod: 
by one of these plasters. He affirms that Headache || 
L. W. Warner & Ge, TOR. tx 
| | 67 Munnar NEW YORK. Office—Brandreth House, York. 


